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Foreign Literature and Acience. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR, JOHNSON, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
{From Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.) 


Or all the men distinguished in this or any other age, Dr. John- 
son has left upon posterity the strongest and most vivid impression, 
so far as person, manners, disposition, and conversation, are con- 
cerned. We do but name him, or open a book which he has writ- 
ten, and the sound and action recal to the imagination at once, his 
form, his merits, his peculiarities, nay, the very uncouthness of his 
gestures, and the deep impressive tone of his voice. We learn not 
only what he said, but how he said it; and have, at the same time, 
1 shrewd guess of the secret motive why he did so, and whether 
he spoke in sport or in anger, in the desire of conviction, or for 
the love of debate. It was said of a noted wag, that his bon mots 
did not give full satisfaction when published, because he could not 
print his face. But with respect to Dr. Johnson, this has been in 
some degree accomplished; and, although the greater part of the 
present generation never saw him, yet he is, in our mind’s eye, a 
personification as lively as that of Siddons in Lady Macbeth, or 
Kemble in Cardinal Wolsey. 

All this, as the world well knows, arises from Johnson hay- 
ng found in James Boswell such a biographer, as no man but him- 
self ever had, or ever deserved to have. The performance, which 
hiefly resembles it in structure, is the life of the philosopher De- 
mophon, in Lucian; but that slight sketch is far inferior in detail 
ind in vivacity to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which, considering 
the eminent persons to whom it relates, the quantity of miscella- 
neous information and entertaining gossip which it brings together, 
may be termed, without exception, the best parlour-window book 
that ever was written. Accordingly, such has been the reputation 
which it has enjoyed, that it renders useless even the form of an 
abridgment, which is the less necessary in this work, as the great 
Lexicographer only stands connected with the department of ficti- 
tious narrative by the brief tale of Rasselas. 

A few dates and facts may be briefly recalled, for the sake of 
iniformity of plan, after which we will venture to offer a few re- 
marks upon Rasselas, and the character of its great author. 

Samuel Johnson was born and educated in Litchfield, where his 
father was a country bookseller of some eminence, since he belonged 
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Horne Tooke, were then unknown. In the mean time, the publi- 
ati of the Rambler, though not very successful during its pro- 
gress, stamped the character of the author as one of the first moral 
writers of the age, and as eminently quali fie d to write, and even to 
nprove, the English languace. 
In 1752. Johnson was de prived of his wife, a loss which he ap- 
rs to have felt most deeply. After her th, society, the best 
now open to man who brought Ss I stores to in- 
res, seems to have been his pri cipal enjoyment, 
ot mind which 


tne printel 
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embarrassed. But his circumstances became more ‘ ll 1762, 

when a pension ot £500 placed him be yond the 

bouring for mere subsistence. It was distinctly explained, that this 

grant was made on public grounds alone, and intended as hon 

to Johnson’s services for literature. But two* political pamphlets, 

The False. dlarm, and that upon the Falkland Islands, afterwards 

showed that the author was grateful. 
In 1765, pushed forward by the satire of Churchill, Johnson 

published his subser iption Shakspeare, for which proposals had been 


long in circulation. 

The author’s celebrated Journey to the Hebrides was published 
in 1775. Whatever might be his prejudices against Scotland, its 
natives must concede, that many of | 


iis remarks concerning the po 
verty and barrenness of the country, tended to produce those sub 


sequent exertions, which have done much to remedy the causes ¢ 
reproach. The Scots were angry because Johnson was not enraj 
ured with their scenery, which, from a detect of bodily organs, 
he could neither see nor appreciate; and they seem to have set ra 
ther too high a rate on the hospitality paid to a stranger, when they 
contended it should shut the mouth of a literary traveller upon all 
subjects but those of panegyric. Dr. Johnson took a better way o 
repaying the ciy ilities he received, by exercising kindness ans 
pitality in London to all such friends ¢ ad received 
from in Scotland. 

His pamphlet, entitled Taxation no Tyranny, wh 
upon him much wrath from those who supported the 


ause, is written in a strain of high torvism. and 1 
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mote an event, pregnant with much good and evil, the separatioi 
of the mother country from the American colonies. 

In 1777, he was engaged in one of his most pleasing, as well as 
most popular works, The Lives of the British Poets, which hi 
executed with a degree of critical force and talent which has seldom 
been con -ntrated. 

Johnson’s laborious and distinguished career terminated in 1783, 
when virtue was deprived of a steady supporter, society of a bril 
liant ornament, and literature of a successful cultivator. The latte: 
part of his life was honoured with general applause, for none was 
more fortunate in obtaining and preserving the friendship of the 
wise and the worthy. Thus loved and venerated, Johnson might 
have been pronounced happy. But Heaven, in whose eyes 
strength is weakness, permitted his faculties to be clouded occa- 
sionally with that morbid affection of the spirits, which disgraced 
his talents by prejudices, and his manners by rudeness. 

When we consider the rank which Dr. Johnson held, not only 
in literature, but in society, we cannot help figuring him to our 
selves as the benevolent giant of some fairy tale, whose kindnesses 
and courtesies are still mingled with a part of the rugged ferocity 
imputed to the fabulous sons of Anak; or rather, perhaps, like a 
Roman Dictator, fetched from his farm, whose wisdom and hero 
ism still relished of his rustic occupation. And there were times 
when, with all his wisdom, and all his wit, this rudeness of dispo- 
sition, and the sacrifices and submissions which he unsparingly 
exacted, were so great, that even Mrs. Thrale seems at length to 
have thought that the honour of being Johnson’s hostess was al- 
most counterbalanced by the tax which he exacted on her time and 
patience. 

The cause of those deficiencies in temper and manners, was no 
ignorance of what was fit to be done in society, or how far each 
individual ought to suppress his own wishes in favour of those 
with whom he associates; for, theoretically, no man understood 
the rules of good breeding better than Dr. Johnson, or could act 
more exactly in conformity with them, when the high rank ot 
those with whom he was in company for the time required that he 
should do so. But during the greater part of his life, he had been 
in a great measure a stranger to the higher society, in which such 
restraint became necessary ; and it may be fairly presumed, that the 
indulgence of a variety of little selfish peculiarities, which it is the 
object of good breeding to suppress, became thus familiar to him 
The consciousness of his own mental sups riority in most compa- 
nies which he frequented, contributed to his dogmatism; and when he 

had attained his eminence as a dictator in literature, like other poten- 
tates, he was not averse to a display of his authority: resembling in 
this particular Swift, and one or two other men of venius, who have 
had the bad taste to imagine that their talents elevated them above 
observance of the common rules of society. It must be also re 
marked, that in Johnson’s time, the literary society of London wa 
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much more confined than at present, and that he sat the Jupiter oi 
a little circle, prompt, on the slightest contradiction, to launch the 
thunders of rebuke and sarcasm. He was, in a word, despotic, and 
despotism will occasionally lead the best dispositions into unbe- 
coming abuse of power. It is not likely that any one will again 
enjoy, or have an opportunity of abusing, the singular degree ot 
submission which was rendered to Johnson by all around him 
The unreserved communications of friends, rather than the spleen 
of enemies, have occasioned his character being eyposed in all its sha 
dows, as well as its lights. But those, when summed and counted 
amount only to a few narrow-minded prejudices concerning coun 
try and party, from which few ardent tempers remain entirely free 
and some violences and solecisms in manners, which left his talents, 
morals, and benevolence, alike unimpeachable. 

Of Rasselas, translated into so many languages, and so widely 
circulated through the literary world, the merits have been long 
justly appreciated. It was composed in solitude and sorrow; and 
the melancholy cast of feeling which it exhibits, sufficiently evince: 
the temper of the author’s mind. The resemblance, in some re 
spects, betwixt the tenor of the moral and that of Candide, is so 
striking, that Johnson himself admitted, that if the authors could 
possibly have seen each other’s manuscript, they could not have 
escaped the charge of plagiarism. But they resemble each other 
like a wholesome and a poisonous fruit. The object of the witty 
Frenchman is to lead to a distrust of the wisdom of the great Go 
vernor of the Universe, by presuming to arraign him of incapacity 
before the creatures of his will. Johnson uses arguments drawn 
from the same premises, with the benevolent view of encouraging 
men to look to another and a better world, for the satisfaction ot 
wishes, which in this seem only to be awakened in order to be dis 
appointed. The one is a fiend—a merry devil, we grant—whi 
scoffs at, and derides human miseries; the other, a friendly though 
grave philosopher, who shows us the nothingness of earthly hopes, 
to teach us that our affections ought to be placed elsewhere. 

The work can scarce be termed a narrative, being in a great 
measure void of incident; it is rather a set of moral dialogues o1 
the various vicissitudes of human life, its follies, its fears, its hopes 
and its wishes, and the disappointment in which all terminate 
The style is in Johnson’s best manner; enriched and rendered so 
norous by the triads and quaternions which he so much loved, and 
balanced with an art which perhaps he derived from the learned 
Sir Thomas Brown. The reader may sometimes complain, with 
Boswell, that the unalleviated picture of human helplessness and 
misery, leaves sadness upon the mind after perusal. But the 
moral is to be found in the conclusion of the Vanity of Huma 
Wishes, a poem which treats of the same melancholy subject. an¢ 
closes with this sublime strain of morality: 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful n 
Obedient passions, and a will 
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I Voyage round the World, in th ears 1740, 1, 2, 3, 4; by 
George Anson, E'sq., Commander in Chief of a Squadron of 
Hii § Majesty’s Ships, sent upon an Expedition lo the Nouth 
Sea. Compiled from Papers and other Materials of the 

Right Honourabl George Lord Anson, and published under 

his direction, by Richard Walter, M.i1. Chaplain of hi 

Maye sty’ s Ship the C's niurion, 27 th uf Expedition. The Se 

d Edition, with Charts of the Southern Part of South 
rerica, Of Part of the Pa fri Ucean, id of the Track of 
Centurion round the World. London, 1748 


Narrative of the Honourable John Byron, Commodore in a 
late Expedition round the World. taining an tccount of 
the great Distresses suffered by himsetjs and his Companions 
on the Coast of Patagonia, from th Year 1740, till their 
wrival in England, 1746. JSVith a Description of St. Jago 
de Chili, and the Manners and Customs f the Inhabitants; 
also a Relation af the Loss af the Wager, Man of War, one 
of tdi viral inson’s Squadron ii my Aa7mMse tf. The 
Second Edition. London, 1768. 


EMINENTLY conspicuous among those w! 
eserved celebrity, may be ranked the 
persevering resolution, undaut 
paths of discovery were laid open, and sci 
ith the choicest stores of nature, gleaned from realms that 


were before unknown. The gallant officer who upheld the honour 
of his native land, and the glory of her flag, was cen rally prompted 
by a desire of seeing his name enrolled among the deeds of t 
brave, and re gistered as the defender of his country’s rights Bu 
the end ring and indefatigable discoverer h id a nobler aim in view 
—the extension of knowledge, and the civilization of mankind; 
ind he has left to posterity a lasting fame, which can never pass 
way as long as the monuments of his research remain to perpetuate 
the remembrance of his enterprising spirit and patient investigation 
Curiosity is strongly prevalent in our nature, from infancy to man 
hood—from maturity to old age, and hence arises the lively in 
ferest which is excited by the perusal of a book of voyages or tra 
els—an interest which increases in proportion with the opportu 
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vat are offered r its gratilication. By means of these 
books we become acquainted with our fellow men who inhabit a 
different and distant region of the earth, and their manners, habits, 
und customs are rendered familiar to us. We exult in their pros 
perity, mourn their depravity, or commiserate their sufferings; 
and whether we visit the land of the luxurious Persian—sail round 


the coasts of New Holland, or wander through the wilds of Africa 


—jindeed. wherever the traveller leads us, we follow with admira 


I 
surprising iIngenuily Of man. 
the first voyagers are m1! 


t 
ants and monsters, that could only have existed in the 


id astonishment, deeply conten plating the wonderful work 


imaginatiol f the writer; or, what is more probable, they wer 
introduced by artful and designing me for the purpose of dete1 
Same spot, and enrich 

s it contained: but, o1 

information, and many 

is remarks d ript in 1ers of the times, when science 

to arouse iro! { } ; I ag int refreshed from sleep 


nventive geniu foreigners first excited a spirit ol mari 


- enterprise in England, and tl florts paved the way to that 
national importance ' 1 for which she is so remarkably 
pre-emine! the nt day. The discovery of the valuabl 
properties attached to 1! lagn led to the invention of the mari 
ner’s compass (10 1302); ne nh it was at first imperiect in its 

on, and rude in its { nabled ships to depart fron 

mode of coasting ; } I d by boldly launching 

he trackless ocean, eventua in ‘ ially contributed tc 

he great discoveries which afterwards took place. In the first 
mstance, it was supposed that the ma: ic needle exactly coin 
cided with the plane of the meridian; and, consequently, that all 


the points of the compass agreed with the correspondent points of 


the horizon. ‘This must have occasione -onsiderable embarrass 
ment to the early navigators, and have caused a very great confu 


sion in their nautical accounts.—From hence, also, proceeded the 
numerous errors in the first hydrographers. Still no observation 
appears to have been made of that remarkabl phe nomenon, the 
variation of the compass from the true north and south points, till 


the voyage of Columbus to the Western World, a period of nearly 
two hundred years. It is, however, by no means improbable that 
it had been noticed before: and, indeed, it seems almost impossible 
hat it could have been otherwise, for the variation in his previous 
voyage to Greenland was, upon the coast of England, 14 points 


isterly ; but, in his western course, as he also approached nighe: 


» the Equator, so it would lessen the altitude of the polar star, 
and by its appearance more upon the verge of the horizon, present 
ed a favourable situation for remarking and caleulating the differ 
nce, and which, for many years (to 1634), was supposed to be 
ontinually the same. It has since been found to be constantly vy: 
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rying at different parts of the world. The discovery of America, 
inder the auspices of Spain, gave rise to mutual rivalship, jealousy, 
and contention, with the court of Portugal; and the eguitadle dis 
tribution by the Papal crown—that all discoveries to the eastward 
were to be the property of Portugal, while those to the west were 
declared under the sovereignty of Spain, served (perhaps from mo 
tives of political peculation in Alexander) to heighten the discord 
Still it produced its advantages for men of talent and ability, who, 
finding their application for employment rejected by one govern- 
ment, were immediately engaged by the other to forward its de- 
signs. This was the case with Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magel- 
lan, a Portuguese of a good family, who had been brought up to 
the sea from his boyhood, and was well skilled in seamanship and 
navigation. Nature appeared to have moulded him for adventurous 
indertakings and great achievements; and in the accounts of this 
emarkable man, which have come down to posterity, a striking 
imilarity is observable between his disposition and manners with 
those of the eminent and immortal Cook, and both met with nearly 
the same death. Magellan had served in India, under the justly 
elebrated Albuquerque, but finding his services were not valued, 
and his remonstrances treated with contempt, he retired with Fa- 
ero, the astronomer, to the court of Spain. Men of their deserip- 
on could not remain long in obscurity, when once brought under 
the penetrating eye of Cardinal Ximenes, and notwithstanding the 
secret intrigues of their own countrymen, both were received into 
favour and exalted in rank. 

The first expedition of the Spaniards across the newly discovered 
ontinent, opened to their view the Great South Sea, and hopes 
were entertained that a passage might be found, either through the 
Rio de la Plata, or some other opening into the Coast, whereby 
they would be enabled to enter it from the westward, and thus 
laim all discoveries under the grant of the pope’s bull, as well as 
open a communication with the Moluccea Islands.. To execute this 


i 
project, Magellan seemed eminently gifted, and accordingly he 


sailed from Seville, with five ships and about two hundred and 
fifty men, on the 11th August, 1519; and alter encountering innu- 
merable perils, from the want of experience and subordination in 
his crews, (some of whom he hanged for mutiny in Port St. Julian, 
yn the coast of Patagonia,) he passed through the Straits, now bear- 
ing nis name, and accomplished his ob ect by entering into the 
Southern Ocean, giving it the appellation of Pacific, which it still 
retains. From thence, they pursued their course for nearly four 
months without once gaining sight of land, and during this time 
their numbers were greatly diminished, by being literally starved 
to death. After visiting the Ladrones, and many of the islands in 
the South Seas, they repaired to one of the Phillipine Islands, 
vhere Magellan lost his life in an engagement with the natives. 
Leaving these, they continued for some months among the nume- 

jus islands, in the Eastern Archipelago; and out of two hundred 
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and fifty men, not more than twenty returned to Spain,—the rest 
were either starved, killed, or taken prisoners. By this voyage, 


geography was greatly enriched, and the spherical torm of the 


earth determined; beside, it opened a mart for European produce, 
and though the accounts were much exaggerated, yet experience 
has since convinced us of the value and importance of the Spice and 
other islands. The whole was performed in three years and twenty- 
seven days. Many attempts were made by other able command- 
ers, but all without effect, till the time of Elizabeth (1577), when 
Drake circumnavigated the globe, after having made many impor- 
tant discoveries, and plundered the Spaniards of immense wealth. 
From this hour, the prosperity of the British N ivy may be dated; 
from that time its theoretical knowledge and practical ability have 
been constantly increasing. 

The success of Drake stimulated others to follow his example; 
and Sir Thomas Candish, encouraged by Elizabeth, was the next 
who sailed round the world, quitting England in 1556, and re- 
turning in 1588. Three years afterwards he made a second at- 
tempt, but this adventure terminated disasti yusly to his people 
and fatal to himself. About this pe riod, the Hollanders, who had 
thrown off the yoke of Spain, were sadly distressed for means to 
earry on the war against their implacable foe, Philip the Second, 
and in defence of their national freedom. The treasures of the 
Spanish colonies, poured into the bosom of the mother country, 
wrought more powertully against the United Provinces than could 
have been accomplished by the force of arms; till the Dutch, 
roused by a sense of the injuries which were heaped upon them, de- 
termined to draw their resources from the Spaniards themselves, 
and literally fight them with their own weapons. Encouraged by 
the successful enterprises of the English, they resolved to send an 
expedition in the same direction, for the purpose of making large 
drafts upon the Spanish funds, and endeavour to promote a com- 
mercial intercourse with the East and West Indies. In September, 
1598, having completed the equipment of two stout ships, and two 
yachts, they sailed under the command of Oliver Van Noort, and, 
directed by the nautical skill of an English pilot, completed a cir- 
cuit of the globe in something less than three years. Previous to 
their departure, a fleet had sailed with similar intentions, unde 
De Weert, (the discoverer of the Falkland Isles, originally named 
after him) but after encountering severe hardships and appalling 
distresses in the Straits of Magellan, they were compelled to relin- 
quish the design and return home. ‘The cause of failure was prin- 
cipally attributed to their want of confidence, and to their reject 
ing the counsels of the English pilots. 

The Dutch East India Company, still anxious to perform the 
voyage to India by the Straits of Magellan, fitted out another 
fleet in 1614, consisting of six ships, and George Spilbergen, a 
man of high reputation for experienced knowledge, took the su 
preme command, and arrived in the South Seas, May 6th, 1615 
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The Spaniards, alarmed at these unceremonious visits of the Hol 
landers, equipped an armament of eight ships of war, to give them 
a warm reception, according to the usual mode of a Spanish wel- 
come: and though the admiral was warned of the superior ability 
and determined bravery of the Dutch, yet, with the charact 
haughtiness of the Don, he boastingly replied, that ** two of his s! 
independent of the rest, were sufficient to take all England, 
much more the insignificant Hollanders, who must be spent wi 
the fatigues of the voyage, and would certainly yield, with trem 
bling alarm, without honouring him with ; it.’ In this, how 
ever, he was most wofully cde lf mn the meeting 
adverse ficets, My nheer singed the Don’s whiskers in a dep orabie 
manner, and then sunk his ships to cool his ears. In short, 
whole fleet was defeated, th an amazing loss, and three 

largest sent to the bottom. ‘This brave man (Spilber 1) ass 


i 
in the reduction and conquest ol the Moluceas, and by his pl 


dence, gallantry, and skill, materi: contributed to the eral 

and freedom of his country, where he arrived July Ist, 1617. The 
States General having granted a charter to the East India Company, 
by which they claimed the exclusive privilege of trading © the 
eastward, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and to the westward, 
threugh the Straits of Magellan, it naturally gave great dissatis- 


gh 
faction to the other merchants, (as such fetters on the operations 
of commerce must at all times produce,) and they prepared, not 
only to find some hole to creep out at and evade the charter, but 
also some other opening to creep into the Southern Ocean. Men 
eapable of the undertaking were re adily embarked, and Schouten 
and Le Maire sailed on the ente se, which led to the discovery 
ol Cape Hori, and the Straits Li Maire, (the usual track ol 
ships in the present day,) and by their intrepidity and perseverance, 


they sailed round the world in two years and eighteen days. In 
1622, the Dutch despatched another armament (called the Nassau 
fleet) of eleven sail, to harass the Spaniards in their wealthy colonies ; 
and the western coast of America, as well as the Gulf of Mexico, 
soon began to swarm with desperate characters of all nations, wh« 
thought ; tle of circumnavigating the globe as if it had been a 
mere ordinary voyage. Such were the first discoverers, whe 
‘fetched a compass of the earth,”’ and opened a communicatio: 
with distant and hitherto unknown regions. 

The great success of Columbus induced other nations to attempt 
similar enterprises. Cabot sailed from England to the northward 
Cabral was appointed by the King of Portugal to the command of a 
fleet, and directed to follow the course of De Gama in the east, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, (then recently discovered,) but 
meeting with adverse winds, he was driven so far to the westward, 
as to make the coast of Brazil, and took possession of the country, 
in the name and for the crown of Portugal, although it had been 
previously visited by Pincion, (a companion of Columbus,) and 
claimed for the court of Spain. Cabral immediately despatched 
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intelligenee to Lisbon, announcing the discovery, and then conti 
nued his course to India. When the information arrived in Eu 
rope, it was hailed with considerable gratification by Emanuel, 
who immediately invited Americus Vespucius from Seville, and 
despatched him, with three ships, to explore the new additions to 
his power. After encountering many and severe hardships, he 
sailed as far south as 52 deg., without ellecting iny thing of very 
great importance, and then returned home; but though his disco- 
veries were few, he had the honour of naming the New World, to 
the great prejudice and injustice of the first discoverers. The fol- 
} = 


ist, 


lowing year he sailed again, and made a settlement on the 


cu 
and thus laid the foundation of the Portuguese possessions in Bra- 


zil, now erected into an empire. There is, perhaps, no harbour 
in the world more beautiful in its appearance, or more commodious 
in its anchorage, than Rio Jane iro; the original inhabitants of 
whose shores were cannibals, and of whom scarcely a trace is left. 
Cruel was the work of devastation. Every method which infernal 
malice could suggest was put in practice to exterminate the natives. 
The engines of war were not considered sufficient for the purpose. 
Disease, in almost every shape, was spread amongst them; and that 
pest, the small-pox, destroyed more than the sword. It was the 
practice to distribute clothes and toys infected with the matte 
where the Indians were most likely to find them; and the plan 
succeeded but too well. Solis was the first discoverer of this fer- 
tile spot, but he quitted it, and proceeded to the river Plata, where 
he was murdered by the natives, and most probably devoured. 
Many attempts were made to settle a colony, for nearly fifty years, 
without eflect; and when it was accomplished, the Portuguese suf- 
fered very severely from the repeated attacks of the Spaniards, 
French, and Dutch, to drive them from Brazil. With the Spa- 
niards a treaty was concluded, and an agreement made, that the 
Portuguese should possess all the country between the two great 
rivers Amazon and Plata. The French and Dutch were defeated, 
and compelled to abandon their designs, though the latter continued 
to harass the Portuguese commerce by sea; but, in 1661, the 
Dutch accepted eight tons of gold, as an equivalent for yielding 
up all interest in Brazil. Previous to this, in 1580, Don Sebastian, 
the King of Portugal, was killed in an expedition against the Moors, 
in Africa, and the kingdom and its dependencies became annexed 
to the crown of Spain; but on the Portuguese asserting their inde- 
pendence, and gaining their freedom, the boundaries of Brazil were 
restored, from the Amazon to the Rio Grande, In the first instance, 
the colonies offered but litthke emolument, except from the fertility 
of the soil and the valuable timber; but the discovery of mines, 
eontaining the precious metal most coveted by all nations, and 
likewise diamonds, soon produced an opule nee among the colonists; 
and, for some time afterward, the produce of the country was impove- 
rished, through the neglect of the inhabitants, who rather sought fo 
artificial wealth than permanent advantage. To remedy this evil, and 
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relieve the Portuguese from a toil they were unable to support, 
the poor descendants of Ham were dragged from their African 
home, and at once immured within the m for the residue ot 
their lives, to dig for th ast hey were not permitted to 
enjoy. Dreadtully revolting o the obdurate heart have been 
the cruelties and oppression t | he unoflending negro: 


and in no part of » olob i cre extent, than 


in the vicinity of the mines. Th | > who was purchased to 
cultivate the ground rt} ri is duty, still enjoyed 
the lig e sun, and was indulg vecasionally, with a cessa- 
tion m toil; but humanity sickens when it contemplates the fate 
of at we ure, whose only crime was a difference of colour, 
doomed to drag on a short and miserable existence; shut up in the 
bowels of the earth, without a beam of day to cheer his gloomy 
prison; and resting solely on the hope, that when his spirit quitte d 


its abode he should return to his native land—to the spot where 
the days of his childhood passed in tranquillity and joy. In the 
dark ages. when ignorance fostered cruelty, and the inordinate 


thirst for gold stifled every feeling of e yassion, the poor African 
could not expect to find an advocate or friend; but when the light 


of knowledge spread its influence ov he nations of the earth, 


al an became more civilized, the unfriended negro derived no 


benefit from iis operations, his sufferings and degradation continued 


> same We have seen the slave ship, with its hundreds, anchor 


in the harbour of Rio Janeiro, before the palace and under the eye 
of royalty, and the victims have been immediately transported to 
the mines, where a few months have terminated their mortal ca- 
reer. We have visited | { ni ‘ d witnessed the wretched 
state eir inhabitants. “The ht that greeted our arrival 

in the agonies of death, which shortly relieved him 
from his oppressors; and the appearance of the living spectres that 


rem 1 behind promised an early release from tyranny and 

wrong. I : ] I . mines became a recept icle for 

sition or Bastile. 

yf one individual i ill in our mory: A French 

er, contrary to » faith pled m by a British admiral, 

was condemned to en non { these miserable abodes 

an recollect his la loo! a iitting the protection of the 

ish flax, when angulsi espair, and heroism, struggled for ths 
went. an » he { him no more. 

nto ours ibject. | the discove ry of the mines 

at of government was fixed at Rio Janeiro, and the 

San Sebastian beg to display the marks of wealth, as far 


‘ 


outward sho V Ol cold, silve r. and jewels, in their pompous 
ssions and {étes, are indications of it; but the arts and sciences 
remained in total obscurity. Literature was nowhere cultivated, 
except in the depths of monastic solitude; and even among the ec- 
lesiastics the grossest ignorance prevailed. When Captain Cook 


arrived here, on his passage to observe the transit of Venus across 
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the disk of the sun, he endeavoured to explain the object of his 
voyage to the viceroy and court, but without effect. All they could 
understand was, that Cook expected the north star to pass tifrough 
the South Pole, and was going to look for it. The emigration of 
the court of Portugal materially altered the face of affairs. The 
people began to feel their own importance, in proportion with the 
instruction that was spread amongst them; and while England was 
fighting their battles on the continent, they had ample leisure to 
devote their attention to the improvement of the colonies. A spirit 
of inquiry, and a desire for information, prevailed. The intercourse 
with Great Britain contributed to their wishes. Science awoke 
from its slumber, the arts were cherished, and learning was par- 
tially patronized; although still labouring against the bias of super- 
stitious bigotry. Commensurate with the diffusion of knowledge, 
arose the feelings of independence, and the hopes of freedom. 
The spark was kindled, nor could all the efforts of power extin- 
guish it; and at this moment we see the empire of Brazil bidding 
fair to flourish in estimation and glory. Foreign enemies she has 
none to fear, while all parties are just to themselves and faithful to 
their prince. 

In 1515, the Spaniards sailed up the river Plata, and founded 
the city of Buenos Ayres. What enticement they could have met 
with on their first landing, we are at a loss to conjecture. An arid 


soil, without a tree to be seen, and the coast, near the shore, a loose 
deep sand, are poor temptations to form a settlement. The only 


motive for fixing on the spot must have been, a prospect of the 
great river communicating with the Southern Ocean. But when 
the Spanish conquests extended to Chili and Peru, the returns be- 
came very valuable, consisting chiefly of the gold and silver ot 
those provinces, with hides and tallow. The difficulty of the na 
vigation, the distance of Buenos Ayres from the ocean, and the 
shoalness of the water approaching the town, long operated to its 
disadvantage; but eventually these difficulties, though they could 
not be removed, were in some measure overcome. The aborigines 
lived in populous towns, and were governed by caciques, who wert 
hereditary and independent of each other. These would, no doubt, 
have soon driven the Spaniards from their shores, had it not been 
for the remarkable conduct of the Jesuits, who quitted all civilized 
society, and penetrating the interior, associated with the Indians, 
forming them into commonwealths; and, by their address and po 
licy, made a complete conquest over the minds and persons of a 
people, otherwise savage and barbarous. The immense impost they 
paid to the government procured them both encouragement and 
protection; and the capitation tax was gathered without difficulty 
from upwards of three hundred thousand families, that had yielded 
to the subjection of the Jesuits, and looked up to them with an at 
tachment and awe bordering on adoration. 

In 1733 the town of Monte Video was built in an advantageou 
position, on the opposite banks of the river; and, excepting the 
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disputes between the Spaniards and Portuguese, on account of the 
border settlements, these colonies enjoyed a peaceful tranquillity. 
A degrading submission and a blind obedience to the ecclesiastical 
power, appear to have been the leading features of the colonists; 
and they long continued to be sunk in ignorance and superstition. 
When the mother country was overrun by the troops of Napoleon, 
and Spain was leagued with France, the people of Buenos Ayres 
suddenly aroused themselves from their lethargy, and displayed 
syn ptoms ol dissatisfaction. In Monte Video, : » inhabitants 
were chiefly Old-Spainers, the: 1€] to the cause of their coun- 
try, but condemned its sul on. Atthis moment, a wise policy 
on the part of Englo advantages. 
As triends, | English wou 

habitual | asOusy and prid 0 

land held out the hand olf peace, n the iron gauntlet of war. 
They could place but little confiden } the promises of men 
whose bayonets were broug! he ec! e. Resistance ensued, 
and Monte Video was stormed. ‘he seene of slaughter and plun- 
der was horrible, and those who wituessed it will never have that 
day erased from memory. Buenos Ay: was next subdued, but 
the exertions of the Spaniards had taug! het hat some reliance 


might be placed upon their own strength: and the British were 
compelled to abandon it. Still, prompt decision in war, or conci- 


liatory measures ol pe ce, might have brought about the desired 


purpose. ‘The Spaniards entertained a high sense of English bra- 


very and honour; they would have esteemed us as allies, but never 
as conquerors; and the struggles for emancipation became hourly 
more strong At this period the appointment of a cowardly pol- 
troon, as nmander-in-chic f, disgusted the army and distracted 
its councils. suel Ayres was again attacked; the brave troops 
fulfilled t -duty, and sustained the high character of Englishmen 
in the field he admiration of the enemy;* but the ill-advised 
plan, and its consequent r was disgraceful to the British flag, 
and terminated in withdrawing our troops from the country. The 
shame of defeat, added to the fascinating manners of the females, 


induce d several hundred of our men to abandon their colours, and 


i the events oft 
vho marned 
ther, sister, and 
rai Liniers S 
ng rumours. Few 
‘ 


' tt 
tr 


women + ‘ nore unt ince ‘ “ | { tate rigue, 
calculated t n } ers cy n nent t 4 masculine mind, her 
manner: flash of her eye 
was ‘others served 
on tl eneral Crawford. 


She herself, habited in t super i f an , rod t de of Liniers, 


or were De 


ur the opera 


during the 
the scer 


tions On 
of carnag 
Soldiers of th 
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enrol themselves in the Spanish cause. Whole companies of ar- 
tillery, cavalry, and grenadiers, were formed of English deserters; 


and these materially assisted, among the troops, in hastening the 
event which afterwards took place. 

When the French army was defeated by the English, and Spain 
shook off the fetters of Napoleon, the colonies once more entered 
into an amicable treaty with Great Britain, and a commercial in- 
tercourse was spe¢ dily opened, but the spirit of freedom had gone 
abroad. The period arrived for action—the Viceroy and Cabilda 
were deposed, and a change effected without a single casualty, 
which is the more remarkable from the sanguinary murders that 
had so recently and repeatedly taken place. The Junta were as- 
sembled, and a deputy despatched to the British court, in the Mu- 
tine English ship of war. From that time civil discord has ra- 
vaged Buenos Ayres, but we look forward with expectation, when 
animosity shall cease, and this province will become a free and 
powerlul state. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and the reduction of Peru 
and Chili by Pizarro and Almagro, placed nearly the whole of 
South America under the dominion of the Spaniards; and the im- 
mense treasures which these places yielded, offered too powerful a 
temptation to be resisted by adventurers who had nothing to lose, 
and every thing to gain. The resistance of the natives was long 
and arduous; and the history of the wars presents a series of won- 
derful achievements, and personal bravery, almost surpassing cre- 
dibility: but European science prevailed, and the Spaniards were 
fixed in their possessions. 

After the Spaniards had established themselves at Lima, and 
along the coast, an intercourse was kept up with the Philippine 
islands; and a ship, laden with treasure, sailed regularly to and 
from the port of Acapulco, in Mexico, to Manilla, in the China Sea. 
These treasure ships proved too irresistible to pass unnoticed by 
adverse nations. The Buccaneers were the first who considered 
themselves entitled to the office of Tellers of the Exchequer for the 
Southern ocean, and the galleon (as she was called) frequently fell 
into their hands. On the suppression of the Buccaneers, however, 
the Spaniards enjoyed their traffic unmolested, unless, sometimes, 
a British vessel hove in sight; and, unable to stand the temptation, 
borrowed a few of their pieces of eight, without signing a bond for 
the repayment. 

At the close of the summer 1739, a war between England and 
Spain appeared inevitable; and the British government, with a si- 
milar system of policy to that of a more recent date, (the capture 
of the Spanish frigates by a squadron under Graham Moore,) pre- 
pared to be beforehand with the enemy, and cut off the resources by 
which he would alone be enabled to support the war. The most 
eligible plan appeared to be the immediate embarkation of a land 
force, to co-operate with the naval power, and to attack the crowr 
of Spain in her distant settlements. In pursuance of these senti 
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ments it was determined that Captain George Anson should be ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of an expedition of this nature. Two 
squadrons were » fitted out, one tor Anson, and the other 
for the brave Capt 1in Cornewall who alterwards fell in the ser- 
vice of his country, while nobly seconding Admiral Matthews, 
‘tion). The squadron under Anson was 

>on board a regiment of foot, and three independent com- 

ie hundred men each, and then proceed, without loss of 

to attack the Spanish settlements in the East Indies; while 

t} under Cornewall, of equal force, was to sail round Cape Horn 
into the South Seas, and cruise against the enemy both by sea and 
land. It was afterwards to join the first at Manilla, and they were 


to unite their powers for further conquest Ihe scheme was ad- 


mirably projected, and had it been carried into execution, must 


have succeeded in every point. The Spaniards were totally unpre- 
pared and devoid of prot ction, the runs at their torts were honey- 
combed and dismounted; indeed, their defenceless condition atlord- 
ed expectation that a surrender would be made without a struggle 
at the first ippearancs ot danger. The beneficial commerce car- 
ried on at Manilla with the East Indies and China, and its exclu- 
sive trade to Acapulco the returns for whi h, at the lowest calcu- 
lation, were estimated at pwards of three millions of dollars per 
ynnum, in silver) rendered it an object of peculiar regard and de- 
votion to our gallant tars, who readily exerted themselves to fur- 
ther the design; but great indeed was the disappointment when the 
orders for equipment were countermanded, and Anson was directed 
to proceed with his squadron round Cape Horn; and instead of 
the troops that were first designed to be embarked, they received 
only two hundred and hity-nine invalids from the hospitals, and 
new-raised marines. The crews, moreover, principally consist- 
ed of aged and ordinary seamen, unfit for the service on which 
they were to be engaged. The delays occasioned by these vexa- 
tious difficulties, not only retarded the sailing ‘of the expedition, 
but discovered to the Spaniards its probable destination, and gave 
them sufficient time to equip a fleet to counteract its designs, and 
despatch information to America to put the colonies in a state of 
defence. Another impolitic measure was the appointment of agent- 
victuallers in the squadron, who were to carry out merchandise to 
the amount of £15,000, to speculate on an enemy’s coast, and ex 

ghange for pr Visions. 

On the 18th Sept mber, 1740, Captain A on, in the Centurion, 
of sixty guns, and having under his orders the Gloucester and Se- 
vern, of fifty guns each; the Pearl, of I guns; the Wager, 
twenty-eight guns; and the Tryal sloop, with two victuallers, sailed 
from St. Helens. Never was there a squadron worse manned, 01 
sent to sea under greater disadvantages; but this did not deter the 
active and vigorous spirit of Anson, who hoisted his broad pendant, 
as Commodore, on their arrival at Madeira, and then continued his 
course, narrowly escaping from the Spanish fleet under Don Joseph 
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Pizarro, which had been cruising to intercept his farther progress 
On the 18th of December, the ships anchored at St. Catharine’s 
on the coast of Brazil, and landed their sick to the amount of some 
hundreds; but through the insolence and treache ry of the Governor, 
they were very poorly accommodated: and after burying great 
numbers, the sickness rather increased than diminished. Disap 
pointed in their expectations of refreshment, and deprived of the 
humane and friendly offices of the inhabitants, they were again 


compelled to embark, with a dreary navigation before them, and 
in their way to hostile shores, where they could not hope to meet 
with friendly aid or commiseration. Quitting St. Catharine’s they 
sailed to Port St. Julian, in Patagonia, where the Tryal was refit 
ted, and the people somewhat refreshed; and here they gained in 


telligence that the fleet under Pizarro was in the same seas, and 
closely in pursuit of them. 

On the 7th March, 1741, they passed the Straits of Le Maire, 
full of eager hope and expectation; the wind was favourable, the 
weather fine, and they began to fancy their golden prospects would 
soon be realized:—but short and delusive was the gleam of sun- 
shine—the stormy season came on—the squadron were separated, 
ind encountered appalling difficulties and unparalleled distress. 
Disease again raged amongst them,—the Centurion alone lost above 
two hundred men, nor were there sufficient hands left to navigate 
the ship. It was no uncommon thing for those who were able to 
walk the deck, and to do some kind of duty, to drop down dead 
in an instant, on any occasion of endeavouring to act with their 
utmost vigour; and: many of the people perished in this manner 
luring the voyage. Alone, in the most turbuleot part of the ocean, 
with death constantly preying upon his victims, the survivors 
shrunk with apprehension and terror, while viewing tn their dying 
messmates the probable termination of their own sufferings. Lan- 
guage would fail to pourtray in adequate colours the dreadful con 
dition to which they were reduced. A scene like this can never be 
fully described—it must be witnessed—it must be felt, to enter into 
all its horrors; and some portion it has been our lot to endure. 
With scarcely aray of hope they stood for that love ly spot, (immor- 
talized as the sovereignty of Robinson Crusoe), Juan Fernandez: 
and Providence assisting their efforts, they happily arrived, on the 
9th July, when a few days more at sea must have completed their 
destruction. Off their approach, the mountainous and rugged ap- 
pearance of the island cast a gloom upon their spirits, yet it was 
land—the land they eagerly desired, and every nerve was strained 
to gain it. Three months before had seen them with a crew of 
between four hundred and five hundred men, but now not more 
than two hundred remained alive; and out of these, including offi- 
cers, seamen, and boys, not more than twenty were capable of 
doing duty. On the 10th, in the afternoon, they got close unde 
the lee of the island, and found that the broken craggy precipices 
vhich had appeared so unpromising at a distance, were covered 
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with lofty woods: and that between them were every where inte! 
spersed the most beautiful valleys, clothed with the richest ver 
dure, and watered with numerous streams and caseades. Only 
those who have experienced similar sensations can tell the eager 


ness and transport which such a view must have excited. The de- 


spairing seamen, who had stretched themselves for death, used 
every eflort to crawl upon deck and feast their longing sight with 
its refreshing beauties. ‘Those only whose lips have been long 
parched with feverish thirst, and who can recal the desire and agi- 
tation, which the ideas alone of streams and brooks have at that 
time raised in their breasts, can judge of the emotion with which 


these poor suffering creatures gazed on a cascade of the most trans- 
parent water, which poured from the summit of a rock near a hun 
dred feet hig! ita short distance from the ship We can, in some 

ito their feelings. The agonites which arise from 


, the most excruciating that can be endured; and 


what is re Ka , that when the weary spirit has been over 


powered with slumber, the wretched sufferer generally dreams ot 
wandering t on del ehttul meadows, moistened with dew, o1 
ly 


drinking 


he delicious rivulet that meanders through the green 
pasture. It may be easily conceived that the torture of awaking 
from such a sleep doubly aggravates the burning anguish that rages 
through -y pore. We can remember when the dying and 
ngled together, and scorching fever committed its 

-hearing the shrieks—the groans—the entreaties for 

water. ‘The last cask had been served out when we 

und, and saw the cool stream as it rushed down from the 
nountains. With the last remnant of strength all crowded on the 


the withered hands were extended towards the shore—the 
hrivelled tongue was thrust forth, as if to catch one drop (though 
a distance) to cool the burning heat that ran through 
veins—the glazed eye fixed upon the banquet till the limbs 
ned in the pangs of death: others, unable to bear the tanta- 
view, had swallowed large draughts of salt water, and died 
aving with insanity But we turn from this distressing scene to 
land with the debilitated crew of the Centurion, on the island of 
Juan Fernandez. Soon after the ship had come to an anchor, the 
Tryal sloop appeared in the offing, and shortly after anchored 
within them. She, too, had undergone great distress, and distem- 
per had considerably thinned her crew. ‘The firstattention of the 
Commodore (whose health was much injured by anxiety and la- 
bour,) was to land the sick and afflicted; and for this purpose tents 
were erected on shore, but it was the 16th before it was fully ac 
ynplished: and then one hundred and sixty-seven persons were 
received in them, exclusive of several who died in the boats on 
be ing expose d to the fresh air. The vrreatest part of the invalids 
were so infirm, that they were obliged to be conveyed from the 
» in their hammocks, and carried afterwards, in the same man 


beat to the tents This was a work of great fatigue 


shir 
I 


} 
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to the few who were yet able to exert themselves; and therefore 
the Commodore, with his accustomed humanity, not only assisted 
with his own labour, but obliged his officers, without distinction, 
to give their helping hand. It was hoped that change of air and 
diet would have counteracted the effects of disease; but so viru 
lently had it become fixed, that it was nearly twenty days after land- 
ing before the mortality had ceased to operate: and for the first 
ten or twelve days, they buried seldom less than six each day. 
The seeds which had been sown by Dampier, and cultivated by 
Selkirk, proved a valuable treasure; and many of the goats, con- 
jectured to have been marked in the ear by De Foe’s Robinson 
Crusoe, thirty years before, were caught or shot. The Commo- 
dore having with him garden seeds of various descriptions, and the 
stones of different sorts of fruits, sowed them for the benefit of fu- 
ture visiters. No place could excel in beauty the spot where 
Anson took up his abode; and a recent voyager thus describes it. 
“¢ After dinner I walked with Lord Cochrane to the valley called 
Lord Anson’s Park. On our way we found numbers of European 

shrubs and herbs, 
— “ Where once the garden smiled, 


And still where many a garden flower grows wild.” 


And in the half-ruined hedges, which denote the boundaries of for 
mer fields, we found apple, pear, and quince trees, with cherries, 
almost ripe. The ascent is steep and rapid from the beach, even 
in the valleys; and the long grass was dry and slippery, so that it 
rendered the walk rather fatiguing: and we were glad to sit down 
under a large quince tree, on a carpet of balm, bordered with roses, 
and rest, and feast our eyes with the lovely view before us. Lord 
Anson has not exaggerated the beauty of the place, or the delights 
of the climate: we were rather early for its fruits, but even at this 
time we have gathered delicious figs and cherries, and pears that a few 
days’ sun would have perfected. I was quite sorry to leave our sta- 
tion, in the park, and return to the landing-place, to embark for the 
dark close ship.” 

We can recall to memory the enthusiastic feelings which 
glowed in our breasts when De Foe’s narrative first attracted ou 
boyish attention. We can remember in our childish amusements, 
imitating the solitary wanderer, and following him in his lonely 
path; but to stand actually on the same ground, and lose yourselt 
in the solemn stillness of the umbrageous forest, there is an en- 
chantment in it that baffles all description; and never was there 


spot where romantic feelings might be carried to a higher tone. 
The fresh fish and vegetables produced the most salutary effects, 


and disease began to disappear. The sea lion, under the denomi- 
nation of beef, afforded many a hearty meal, and kid pie became a 
great delicacy: but amidst their joy and gratitude for deliverance, 
was mingled a strong feeling of anxiety and sympathy for thei 


1 


consorts. The Trval haying joined them, buoved up the hone tha 
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the rest might shortly make their appearance; yet when they re 
flected on their own sufferings and danger, that hope decreased, as 
each hour added to the desponding suggestions that all had perish 
ed. On the 2lst June, a ship was discovered to leeward, under 
her courses and main-topsail, evidently endeavouring to make for 


the land: but the weather becom! ig I ick and hazy, she was again 
lost s tot till the 26th, when, about noon, she had approached 

ficiently near to be distinguished as the Glouceste The boats, 
vith suitable refreshments, were immediately despatched; ind 
they found them in the most deplorable situation. ‘¢ Two-thirds 
ot the crew had ilready been thrown ov board : nd of those that 
remained alive, scarcely any were capa le of jong duty , exe ept 
Lhe officers a 1d their servants. They had been a considerable time 
it the small allowance of a pint of tresh water to ¢ ich man for 
twenty-four hours; and yet they had so little Ik it, that had it not 
been for the supply we sent them, they must soon have died of 

rst.’ For upwards of a month was this vessel driven about, 


sometimes within a few miles of port, and then blown away, out 
of sight of land, till expectation began to perish; and the remain 
der of the crew, wasted by disease and famine, rapidly decreased : 
he was at last delivered from her distressing condition, by being 

abled to reach her destined haven. About the middle of August, 
the victualler arrived, and recruited their stock of European pro- 
vision. This vessel was the last that joined them, and had suffered 
but little in the voyage, having been forced, during a gale of wind, 
nto a commodious harbour on the coast of Chili, where she lay fo: 
wo months: of the others we shall speak hereafter. The Tryal 
had sailed to Massa Fuero, conjecturing that some of the squadron 
might have found shelter there . but she returned without discover 
ing any vestige of them; and, to add to their mortification, on un 


lading the victualler, they found a great portion of the provision 
poiled. The vessel was alterwards broken up, and her stores and 


men sent on board the other ships. The three men-ol-war departed 


from England with nine hundred and sixty-one men on board, of 
whom six hundred and twenty-six were dead beiore this time; 
und the number that were left, were barely sufficient to man the 
Centurion in ppaliit ¢ circumstance, when they every day ex 
pected to fall in with the fleet under Pizarro. 

At the commencement of September, the men were tolerably 
n the offing, the Centurioa 
rot all her hands on board, and went in chase; on the third day, 


well recovered; and, a sail appearing 


they captured her, and she proved to be a large Spanish merchant 
ship. From the passengers, they obtained the knowledge of the 


force and destination of Pizarro’s squadron; and they had the satis- 


, } 


faction to find, that, after his utmost endeavours to gain his passage 
nto the South Seas, he had been forced back again into the rive 
Plata, with tl ss of two of his lar t ships; but advice of the 
British had been sent o1 land, and embargo laid upon all ship 


mune by 1 Vict ‘ re | -. months however, having 
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lapsed, without any intelligence of the Commodore, the Spaniards 
were induced to believe, that they had perished; and, consequently, 
the embargo had lately been taken off. 

From this time, the ships continued to cruise, with success, 
urainst the trade, making several rich captures; but they were 
compelled to de stroy the Tryal sloop, as her frame-work was to- 
tally decayed. In one of their prizes, they found an Irishman, 
who gave them some particular intelligence, which induced the 
Commodore to steer for the town of Paita, on the coast of Ame- 
rica. Here they landed a detachment from the ships, and took pos- 
session of the town, (the inhabitants making their escape in the 
darkness of the night,) and obtained a very rich booty in plate and 
merchandise. After the sacking and destruction of Paita, they 
proceeded towards Acapulco, (touching at Quito in their passage,) 
to look out for the galleon from Manilla; but, on their arrival 
off the port, they learned, that the ship had already reached her des- 
tination, and was preparing again for sea. Full of e xpectation, that 
the harvest of their fortunes was now ripe, and ¢ wpe oe d a lit- 
tle skill in the reaping, they continued to watch th diligent at- 
ention for their prize; but, unfortunately, the Meton aes had re- 
ceived notice of their close neighbourhood, and the galleon was de- 
tained until the following year. Duappoi nted and dispirited, they 
made for Chequetan, to wood and water; which, having completed, 
they bade farewell to the coast of America, May 6th, 1742, to 
cross the Pacific Ocean for China. In August, the Gloucester was 
found to be in so shattered a state, that it was deemed requisite, 
for the preservation of her crew, to remove them into the Centurion; 
ind the former was set on fire and destroyed. On the 23d, they 
fell in with two islands, that offered no shelter or relief; and, as 
sickness and debility had again spread its baneful influence amongst 
them, the want of refreshment, in sight of land, greatly added to 
their miseries. On the 27th, they discovered, and stood for, the 
sland of Tinian, with but faint hopes of obtaining the necessary 
supplies. The boat was sent in shore to survey the place, and 
shortly returned with a captured proa, containing a Spaniard and 
four Indians, who had mistaken the Centurion for the Manilla gal 
leon. From the prisoners, they gained information, that the island 
was uninhabited, and abounded with all sorts of cattle, and pro- 
duced a great variety of fruits; indeed, by this time, they were 
enabled to observe from the ship, numerous herds grazing in differ- 
ent parts of the island; and the whole prospect of the country af- 
forded a delightful view, having more the appearance of a well- 
cultivated place than one without inhabitants. The Spaniard was 
a my ary: commanding a party of Indians, belonging to Guam, 
that had been employed in jerking beef for the garrison of that 
island, and a small bark lay ready to receive it, which the Commo- 
dore detained. Death had, by this time, so diminished the people 
of the Centurion (composed of the united crews of th at ship, the 
Gloueest: Trval. and the victnaller. which, when they departed 
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rom England, consisted all together of near a thousand hands, 
that they were unable to muster more than seventy-one, capable of 
standing to a gun, and among these were included several negro 
and Indian prisoners. As soon as they had anchored, the same 
kind attention was manifested towards the sick as at Juan Fernan 
dez, and the constant supply of beef, pork, and poultry, with ve- 
cetables, fruits, and particularly the bread fruit,) recruited the al- 
most exhausted strength of the invalids. This island had formerly 
been inhabited, and still retained marks of having been very popu 
lous; but the Spaniards had ravaged it, with their usual barbarity, 
and then removed the survivors to Guam. ‘The description given 
of Tinian surpasses the accounts of Juan Fernandez, especially in 
the fertility of the soil and salubrity of the air; but there was 

disadvantage in the former, on account of the rocky anchorage on 
which the Centurion lay, rendering it extremely unsate, whicl 


they afterwards experienced, by being driven to sea, during a heavy 


gale, leaving the Commodore, with many of his officers, and a great 

he crew, behind. This distressing event happened in the 

ind great was the dismay to those on land, when the first 
wreak of day presented a clear roadstead, without any traces of th 
ship, which they conjectured must have been wrecked, or sunk, 
and their companions have perished in the deep. In the midst ot 
these csloomy re flections, the Commodore h ad, doubtless, his shart 


teadiness. The bark of fifteen tons, that brought the Indian: 
from Guam, it was resolved, should be lengthened, to convey them 
to Macao, and every one « heerfully commenced his laborious oc 


f disquietude, but he always maintained his usual composure and 


eupation; but the many difficulties which presented themselves re 
tarded the progress ol the work, and dispirited the people. On 
the 19th day after being left on shore, they were relieved fron 
veir distressing apprehensions, by the appearance of the ship; and 
» boat, laden with provisions and men, was sent on board to assist 
n bringing her in, which was accomplished the following afte: 
noon. The condition of the ship, when blown from the land, had 
been truly deplorable. Her leaks, which before were bad, had 
much increased, and the masts and yards were unrigged; and, i 
iddition to this, three cables were in the hawse holes, to one ot 
which the sheet anchor was bent. After the most painful exertion 
and incessant toil, they contrived to master their difficulties, and 
returned to the island. The Commodore immediately repaired 
on board, and, on the third day, they were again driven from the 
anchorage, leaving nearly seventy men on shore; but, as the wea 
ther was more favourable, and the ship in a better state of prepara 
tion, they returned again, after an absence of five days, to the great 
joy of their companions on the island, which they quitted, for the 
third and last time, on the evening of the 21st October, and reached 
Macao 12th November.—Here they encountered innumerable ob 
stacles, from the shuffling and dishonest propensities of the Chinese, 
who endeayoured, by every artifice, to prevent the refitting of th 
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hip; but the firmness and fortitude of the Commodore counteracted 
their designs, and the Centurion was again ready for sea by the 


beginning of April, 1743. At Macao, they had the gratification of 


hearing, that the Pearl and Severn had put back to Rio Janeiro, 
but in a very deplorable condition. On the 19th April, the Cen- 
turion sailed with the expressed intention of returning to England ; 
but, in reality, designing to cruise for the galleon. Day after day 
passed away in hope and doubt, till the 20th June, when a general 
burst of joy proclaimed the approach of the expected treasure. 
The galleon bore down to them bravely; for, being well manned, 
and knowing the weak emaciated state of the Centurion’s crew, 
they expected to make them surrender without any very great diffi- 
ity. The galleon was much larger than the Centurion, had 
550 men, and thirty-six guns mounted for action, besides twenty- 
eight pidreroes in her gunwale quarters and tops, each of which 
arried a four-pound ball.’’ But, after a smart action, British va- 
lour prevailed, the Spanish colours were hauled down, and our gal- 
lant tars were amply rewarded for their bravery, and the sufferings 
they had undergone. Having secured their prisoners, (no very 
easy matter, when nearly treble the number of the conquerors,) 
ind removed the riches into their own ship, the Commodore re- 
turned to Macao, where he anchored 11th July. From thence he 
run into Canton river with his prize, and asserted the independence 
of his nation, by resisting the extortionable practices of the Chinese, 
ind materially assisted the British merchants, by going to Canton, 
ind visiting the Viceroy. For some time, all efforts to gain an in- 
terview were unavailing, through the craft and deception of the 
mandarines; but a dreadful fire, which destroyed eleven streets 
full of warehouses, and a hundred shops having been extinguished 
by the Centurion’s people, at the request of the Viceroy, the latte: 
granted an audience to the Commodore, and all grievances were 
redressed. On the 15th December, the prize was sold for 6,000 
dollars, and the same day the anchor of the Centurion was weighed 
for England. After an excellent passage, (touching at Prince’s 
Island, in the Straits of Sunda, and the Cape of Good Hope, by the 
way,) they happily reached Spithead, June 15, 1744, and found 
they had escaped from the peril of capture, by passing through 
the French fleet in the Chops of the Channel, during a thick fog. 
Thus was this expedition finished, when it had lasted three years 
and nine months; and there is, perhaps, no history of events and 
transactions that approach nigher to romantic fiction, yet are the 
real and unvarnished occurrences of naval life. The voyage of 
Commodore Anson round the globe presents a remarkable series 
of patient endurance and heroic fortitude, united to clear judgment 
and sound skill; and proves, beyond a doubt, that Teucer’s maxim 
—‘* Nil desperandum,’”’ (which he afterwards assumed as _ his 
motto,) was deeply engraven on his heart, and bore him up in the 
hour of danger. 
Jn the Manilla ship, they had found 1,313,843 pieces of eight, 
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por 
ol 


f virgin silver, beside some articles of merchan 


and 9,682 ou es Ol 
“The whole treasure taken by the Centurion was not much 
short of £400,000, independent of the ships and merchandise whicl 
she either burnt or destroyed, and which, by the most reasonable 


estimation, could not amount to so little as £600,000 more sO 





that the loss of the enemy by our squ idron did, doubtless, exe eed 
a million sterling. To which, if there be added the great expense 
of the Court of Spain, in fitting out Pizarro, and in pay the add 


tional charges in America, incurred on our account, together witl 
the loss of their men-ot-war; the total of all these articles will be « 
most exorbitant sum, and is the strongest conviction of the utility 
of this expedition, which, with all its numerous disadvantaces, did 
yet prove so extreme ly prejudicial to the enemy. 


Although we have concluded the voyage of Commodore Anson, 


yet we cannot take if ive ol the subject, without bi efly sketching 
f a man who had so long eminently performed 


such a remarkable and conspicuous character in support of our na 


tional glory he treasure he had accumulated was conveyed in 
wagons, adorned with the colours taken from the enemy, thro igh 


the streets of London, and deposited in the Tower, amidst the ac- 


elamations and rejoicings of thousands of spectators. Anson now ra- 


to the highest rank in his profession, and was honoured 


with the triendship ind esteem of his sovereign. The handsome com- 


m by Mons. de la Jonquierre, the French admiral, 


| 
when six ships of war and four Indiamen were captured, is worthy 


I 
ol being re rrded :—on pre senting his sword to the victor, the ad- 


| pointing succet ssively to two of his fleet. *“* Mon 


piiment a 


m 11 Exciaimed, 

eur, vous avez vaincu ZL’ /nvincible, et La Gloire vous suit. 
peated services he was created a baron; and, in 1751, 
ved an appointment as first lord of the Admiralty. In 1758, 


5 


re 
1e was made commander-in-chief of his Maj sty’s fleet, and had 
the honour of conducting the Queen of George the Third to Eng 
land His natut il dispos tion was ¢ ilm, cor r, ind stea iy: and, 
though the execution of Admiral Byng has cast a stain upon his 
name, yet he was justly esteemed for generosity and humanity 


Anson, like Nelson, had his weak side, which rendered him the 


dupe of the artful and designing Both were eminently gifted, 
and highly distinguished themselves as brave and trepid men; 
nd th have left a tarnish on their fame, for sanctioning a trans 
wction little short of murder. Their actions were the births ot 
many heroes, who are now neglected o1 lorgotten., Anson died 


6th June, 1762, in the 65th year of his age 

The two greatest evils most dreaded by seamen, 
As long as the hardy mariner can keep his bark afloat, 
hope olf weatnering 


are shipw reck 


und fire 
yme command, he entertains the 

Every nerve is strained, every exertion is made, 
1 the ship. With what 


r of her timbers, as 


ind under 
out the gaie 
to combat with the elements, and preserv 
| his sigh respond to the groaning 
} 


anguish d | 
, ] » ' 
| tween the hollow ol the wave 


UCS - 
rolls her heavy lacerated sides betw 
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ere is, perhaps, no scene more awlully grand, more sublimely 
ble, than when the tall ship (which 1 few hours before 
gale , had stretched her canvass wings and proudly stemmed 


billow, while every heart exulted in her speed) is layin 


4 like i 
© UpO! ers, that rise like mount im her. 


tains to overwhet 

t the seaman can tell the hopes and fears, the « xpectation 

spair, that alternately struggle for the mastery in his soul 

ssel, iat ly the pride of his honest heart, and whose 
ample marks of | 


is writhing, it in the agonies of death: 
uf breakers dash \ impetuous oree, and the 
Home, with all its joys, 


his skilful | 


and, either to 
like a ial t 


utility 


rave opens to receive its 

housand times more dear. ‘J 

e, or friend, calls to remembran 

s about to quit for ever, and his struggling spirit clings 

ly to existence. Wave iter wave breaks over h 
he shattered remnant of tl 


narent he hus! 
parent, the nh 


isband, 


1dearments 


f 


the last er 


m as he 


ie wreck, and views tl 
id shared his toil and } d in his 
1 into t 


mess 
raging billow and plu 


ng shriek that b 
ee of frail mortality ; 


listress, torn from 


he dark abyss. He 

drowning vit m, 
and gazes with indescribable 
s dying sufferings, deeming them a 


he be enabled to reach 


; 


irom the 


prelude to his own 

the shore, still, { 
pit ible ind friendly coast, most probably 
¢ death awaits him. 


they 


unless it 


horrid ant 


Yet, after all, 


he should escape those 
ire soon forgotten. and he once more launches on the 
icep to tempt 


ts hidden dangers. 


the vessels that composed t! of Commodore 
was the Wager. store ship, moun wenty-eight guns, 
r one hundred and sixty men. Thi ip had been an 
purchased into the servi for the 
ceiving tl 


rest, and 
ers were to dispose of for 
is deeply laden, : 1 mani tl with 
men pressed from long voyages 

m upon a a st 


ré not! 


nl ecasion, 
ie necessary stores for refitting the 
rent vict 


A ship thr 


a crew, 
iL » sent against 
nt 1d iZarco ervice; while the 
ling more t a poor detachment of infirm 
invalids from Cl I | pol ding under the 
of the dangers of the und - was ill calculated 
lifficulties of so perilous a navigation, a 
ne recl ness ol government in fitt 

Wager was wrecked upon the coast 

‘ hed Some who we 
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n stalkir 
himself the king 


panions, secing 


, displayed an astonishing presence 


When the ship struck, Captain Cheap, the commander, was con 


fined below, having dislocated his shoulder the day before; but no 
entreaty could induce him to attempt his own safety , tll, finding 
that many ol the people had flown to that | erate resource, 
inebriation, and all prospect of saving them was at an end, he sutf- 
fered himself to be helped out of his bed, put into the boat, and 
1 on shore To enumerate the privations and dangers t 
which they were now exposed, would be a detail of the most aggra- 
vated distress and unparalleled hardsh ps. The ir deliverance from 
te destruction, by getting on land, was wonderful, and to 


e point of perishing, was, time, the highest at 


yf their wishes; but, « round, a scene of hoi 


every where presented itself. 1 one side, lay the wreck 
eating to pieces, (and which cont d all they had to subsist on, 
e the sea came rolling ne most :ppalling tury. The 
irance; desolate and bar 


\ ans ol atlording a temporary 

es of hunget The night was stormy, the rain 
, and not the smallest shelter, « xcept the 
presented itself; into which they hud 


nection, and waited ‘for the light of 


people | referred remaining on board to indulg 


ind numbe rs perished trom this cause. Indeed, it 


Wager was principally composed ol 

ters, who considered the ir Capt uin’s au- 

nor was the captain 

») govern with 

; ling kindness; 

imputed the miseries they 

It is lamentable to reflect on the numerous in- 
valuable lives have been sacrificed, through th 
lemeanour, or rash impetuosity, of men who would bi 

heir own interest by promoting the welfare of those whom 
imstances have placed under their command. How noble wa 

the conduct of Anson! his humanity, fortitude, and temper, neve! 


" 


rsook him, even on the most trying occasions: nor did he ever 


‘ 


his power unmercifully, or with wanton cruelty. He wa 
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beyed with alacrity, and reverenced through attachment. What 
. striking contrast to the man who first, by an unwarrantable stretch 
of his power, alienates his seamen; and then, with unpardonable 
rashness, destroys the life of a fellow creature, from a jealousy of 
his prerogative. This was the case with Captain Cheap. The sur- 


vivors from the wreck considered (erroneously, we grant) that the 
hange in their circumstances levelled the great distinction which 
had been maintained on board; and the captain, by his distant pride 
ind unfeeling conduct on several occasions, inflamed them to mu- 
tiny; the officers came in for their share of his insolence, and, 


being separated from their commander, began to mingle with the 


men, and consulted for their mutual safety. On one occasion, Mr. 
Cozens, a midshipman, quarrelled with the purser, and some words 
arising, the latter told him he was come to mutiny, and instantly 


fired a pistol at his head, which narrowly missed him. 


n hearing the report of the 

ns was come to mutiny, ran out of c 1 

without asking any questions immediately shot him througn the head, 
time, (says Mr. Byron) in my hut, as the weatl ‘was extremely | ad, 
yut on the alarm of this firing, the first thing w was Mr. Cozens 

weltering in his blood; he was sensible, and took me by the hand, 


. } £} ‘ 29 
lid several others, shaku £ his head, as if he meant to take leave of us. 


Such a sight, and at such a time, naturally irritated the people, 
and though they disguised their sentiments for the present, it was 
very evident this action had much exasperated them, and the effect 
would shortly show itself in some desperate enterprise. Whatevei 
excuse can be made for Captain Cheap, for thus wantonly putting 
to death one of his officers, humanity shudders while concluding 
the account. 


“The unhap] tim, who lay weltering in his blood on the ground before 
them, (the seamen,) seemed to absorb their whole attention; the eyes of all were 
xed upon him, and visible marks of the deepest concern appeared in the counte 
ances of the ctators. The persuasion the captain was under at the time he 
hot Mr. Cozens, that his intentions were mutinous, together with a jealousy of the 
diminution of his authority, occasioned also his behaving with less compassion and 
tenderness towards him afterwards, than was consistent with the unhappy cond 
tion of the poor suffere1 *, when it was begged as a favour by his messmates, that 
ns migt emoved to their tent, though a necessary thing in his das 
; not permitted; but the poor wretch was suffered to 
ne days, with no other covering n a bit of canvass 
wn over some bushes, where he died.” ; 


The long-boat had been saved from the wreck, and they pre- 
pared to enlarge her sufficiently to convey them all from these in- 
hospitable shores, where death continually stared them in the face. 
Hunger, with all its attendant horrors, fr quently compelled them 
to feed on rotten putrid substances; and some were suspected of 


eating parts of the bodies of their dead companions that were con- 
tantly washing up on the rocks. When the long-boat was finished, 
the captain proposed sailing to the northward, and capturing the 
first vessel they should fall in with, and proceed to join the Com- 


dore: nut the maioritv of the officers aT d men determ ne j on 
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ve Straits of Magellan, to en 


resses they na 


some were p it on shore 


while others fell a 


1 several times visit 


ehbourhood . ertook t 


readiul pl icé 


verv short! 


mouthtfu 





if x and made in ll fle i ‘ | ( I food, 


return, advanced belor« thie , Jumped 


shed off from the hore eaving the Captain, 
Elliot. Mr. Can pb ll, and t ithor, t dE 
inwarrantable treachery. Every thing they possessed 


e. and they were at once d ft every hope 
n returned, f tl 


occasionally for re 


were 

tared 

turned 

appre hensions « 
out, at the least 


HI inger, however, was the most poignant oul , and these poo! 


reatures dressed their only fish to satisty . ‘h tl 1 strewed 


ome boughs, and the weary sailor la d h 
awaking three or four hours afterwards, 


“IT found myself ¢ 


The cravings of appetite, which had 


f 


vious meal, made him again implore for 
poo! Indians quitted the hut, and, 


After an hour’s absence, they came in tremblir 
ning with water, and brought me two fish, which 


ie largest share, and then we all laid down as befo 


Who will not call to mind Ledvard’s beautiful d iption of the 
nvariable hospitality, and ready and kind assistance, which he ever 
nd, in his yarious wanderings, women delighted fo supply 
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From this time, Mr. Byron was chiefly indebted to these women 
for support; for though their husbands returned soon alter, yet 
they constantly endeavoured to devote, by stealth, some portion 
ol the ir own provision, to administer to the wants of the stranger 

> middle of March, they again embarked with the In- 
; after, Mr. Elliot, the surgeon. died, being lite- 
to death: and, indeed, from the st f misery te 
the survivors were redu , the: | bid r to follow 
to add to their distress, they w varmit ‘ vermin, 


it was imp ssible to rest 


in Com 
nt. 
null, 


| ryY red tc 
iy appeared t 


per yn separated from them, and the others proceeded 
till they ived at the island of Chiloe, where th compassionate 
Indians su called Geile necessities with every thing their hearts could 
desire. They were now delivered as prisoners into the 


hands of the Spaniards. Mr. Byron adds—- 


t our eating to that excess we had 


t killed u 


Spaniards, they received the most humane and kind 

mn; and Mr. Byron captivated a young lady to that degree 

a proposal of marriage was made by the uncle, who, to en 
hance the value of the bride, displayed his wealth by way of in 

ducement. 

“ Amongst ot! luced : 

immediately) D¢€ IT l i} nto shirts tort 
temptation to me; however, I had the re 


" . } rr , } = ¢ 
excuses I could for it accepting of the honou 


should 


The author, after « aping ‘ this and a variety of other perils, was 
sent with his eampenions to Valparaiso, from whence they sailed 
in the Lys, belonging to St. Maloes, and reached St. Domi ngo; 
but pursued their route after a few days, and arrived at Brest 
Hence, they were permitted to take their passage to England in a 
Dutchman, and happily reached their native land in safety, after a 
series of extraordinary scenes and unfortunat adventures, in which 

hey had suffered every degree of privation and distress for upwards 
of five years. Of the men who went away in the long-boat, some 
got to England, others were left on shore at different places, and 
many perished by the way. 

Morris, a midshipman, and with him two or three others, passed 
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ver land, across the continent, to Buenos Ayres, conducted by 
the Indians who had taken them prisoners; but they were redeem 

1 by the Spaniards, and treated with generous kindness. 

The fleet which had been despatched under Pizarro, to defeat 
Commodore Anson, consisted of four ships of the line, a frigate, 
ind a vessel of twenty guns; and though Anson’s squadron sul- 
fered severely from disasters, yet Pizarro’s were still more fatal on 
iccount of his improvidence respecting stores ind provisions. On 
woard the Asia, (the Admiral’s ship) rats, when they could be 
caught, were sold for four dollars a piece; and a sailor, who died 
on board, had his death concealed some days by his brother, who, 


during that time, lay in the same hammock with the corpse, only 
to receive the dead man’s allowance of provision. Of all the fleet, 


} 


nly this ship return d to Europe; and a circumstance occurred on 
the passage worthy of recording, as it strongly marks the undaunted 
spirit of the Indians. Eleven of these, with a chief named Orel- 
lana, were forced on board at Monte Video, against their will, to 
navigate the ship, but the cruel treatment they met with from the 
flicers, instigated them to revenge their wrongs. On a given sig- 

il, these desperate men rushed on the quarter-deck, brandishing 
heir knives, killing all who came in their way, and gained posses- 

on of a vessel mounting sixty-six guns, with a crew of five hun- 
dred men. After the panic had a little subsided, one of the offi- 
eers who had retreated to the cabin, was fortunate enough to shoot 
Orellana dead on the spot; on which, his faithful companions, aban- 
doning all thoughts of further resistance, instantly leaped into the 
sea, where every man perished. Thus terminated these expedi- 
tions, in which human life was sacrificed without a cause. The 
descriptions of them are calculated to excite astonishment and pride 
in the mariners of the present day, who navigate their ships through 
the same dangers, and sail round the globe frequently without 
losing aman. For the great improvement in cleanliness and ven- 
tilation, so necessary to health, we are principally indebted to Cap- 
tain Cook, whose name will ever stand on the highest rolls of fame 


for skill, courage, and humanity. 


ROM THE NEW MONTHLY MA 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE POPE, 


You wish for some details upon the early history of the present 
Pope Annibal della Genga. I believe that very few, if any, of the 
foreigners now in Rome have it in their power to satisfy your cu- 


riosity upon that subject. A month back | could myself have only 


sent you some vague generalities or uninteresting facts, uncharac- 
teristic of the man or the country; but during a visit to Naples I 
was fortunate enough to fall in with an old Aabditué of the papal 
court, from whom I learned some curious particulars of the life o! 
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ta 
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not distinguish for the obscurity of the passage. He saw this un- 
known individual knock ata door, which to his great astonishment 
was opened by the Pope in person, and the nocturnal visiter was 
admitted. Monsignore Gonzalvi remained a considerable time 
waiting the return of this mysterious person, but not seeing him re 


ippear, he concluded that he remained all night in the papal apart- 
vel 


juitted them at an early hour in the morning by the or 
ues. Upon this supposition the most clear-sighted spies 


4 Ql 


all the usual entrances to the Pope’s apartments, but 
e no one come out but those who were known to inhabit 
lace, as belonging to the papal household, or else those per 
hom they had before seen to enter. The third night alter 
-me ntione d discovery, Monsignore Gonzalvi returned tc 
his hiding-place in the private staircase, and about nine o’clock he 
yzain saw a man cautiously approaching the door the Pope’s 
ypartment, when he hesitated not to seize him by the arm, upor 
which the unknown personage uttered a cry of surprise, and Mon 
signore Gonsaivi instantly recognized the Abbé della Genga, to 
whom he said “ We are here apon the same errand; do not, I be- 
seech you, my ten r Della Genga, betray me.’’ Della Genga, though 
confounded by the rencontre, yet said nothing that could compro- 
nise himself; and as the Cardinal Colnacci, uncle to Gonzalvi, was 
in enemy not to be despised, he resolved to say nothing to the 
Pope of the circumstance. Eight or ten days afterwards Gonzalvi 
Della Genga as if by accident, and said to him, “I hope you 
have kept my secret; my labours with his Holiness are drawing 
to a close, and yours will not last much longer,’’ &e. It would be 
e, and besides too difficult, to follow all the turns and dou- 
ylings of this Italian dialogue, in which all the resources of the keen- 
st finesse were employed by these two Roman courtiers; suffice it 
to say 4hafeGonzalvi proved too much for the young abbé, who let 
t escape, that the Pope’s researches u he German bishopries 
were nearly terminated, and that when finished he should take 1 
the subjec t of the noble chapters. A month or so afterwards, 
dinal Colnacei, to whom Pius VI. was speaking familiarly of 
health, said to the Pope, i Your Holine ss’s indisposition must, 
lg il measure, be attributed to the too severe cation y« 
give to your researches upon the German churches.’ * How upon 


the German churches?’’ replied the Pope; and then ensued 


milar tortuous conversation to that between Gonzalvi and Della 
Genga, full of apparent daisser aller, but real finesse; at the con 
lusion of which the Pope entreated the Cardinal to inform him 
how he had come to the knowledge of the fact. The Cardinal! 
who aflected great reluctance, allowed himself to be entreated fo 
a long time, and at length told his Holiness, that the young Ab! 
fella Genga had a mistress from whom he had no secret, and that 
told her that the subject of the noble chapters wo ild be taken 
as soon as his Holiness had concluded that of th 
ics. The Pope appeared to receive this dis 
\ VI. No. 32.— Mess 
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most indifference, and only replied by a single expression, solit: 
legerezze! That same evening, a person stationed in the private 
oor Abbé della Genga seeking anxiously, but in 
on the ground near the door of the Pope’s 
piece of paper. He at length knocked soitly 
loor of the Pope’s chamber; but it not being 
went away at the end of an hour. The persons 
din preventing the Pope from adopting a new 
favourite, soon became convinced, by the state of deep melancholy 
\bbe della Genga seemed plunged, that he had lost the 
Whether it were profound policy or real grief, 

la renga appea | the victim of sorrow and disap- 
even no longer appeared at the chase, which had 

\itherto almost his ruling passion. This change was suffi- 
| for by the alteration in his prospects. He had 


who were int Sle 


in which the 


Pope’s coni den 
} 


wr influence, and yet, during an entire year, there 
Papal court to which he might not reasonably 

| from the Pope’s predilection for him. From 

ese brilliant hopes he fell all of a sudden into the 
nary prelacy, with no other destination than that 
1.dsomest man amongst the Monsignori. Though 
lass that the Pope selects those destined to fill the 


1 


t it may, and often has happened, that an indivi 


it 
whole of his life as a mere monsignore without 

nen nsideration. There were not probably four per 
the court of Rome, able to penetrate the cause of the young 
ea’s sudden melancholy; as he had confided the se 
njoyed to no one; the only persons acquainted with 
Cardinal Colnacci and Gonzalvi. For some 

is fatal surprise, the Abbe della Genga had beet 
at the house of Madame Pfiffer, who igstill alive 
The husband of this lady, General Pfiffer, 

ime the command of the Swiss guards of the Pope. It 

if the scandal of the ** Eternal City” be worthy of credit, 
Abbé della Genga turned to some advantage his misfortune, 

ling the pretty Madame Pfiffer, that his profound melan- 

ly was the result of ill-requited love. After a lapse of four o1 
months, the reports of the agents of Cardinal Colnacci, who had 


| to watch, and * prate of the whereabout’’ of the Abbé 


never ceased 
lel , convinced the Cardinal beyond a doubt, that there no 
onger existed any relation between his Holiness and the Abbe; 
besides, the Pope was no longer seen to retire to his private cabine 
at those hours in the evening, which he was formerly accustomes 


ae tla Cae 


della Get 


to devote to his researches upon the German churches. It was in 
vain that the Abbé della Genga sought to draw upon himself the 
eyes of Pius VI. in the public audiences or promenades of that 
Pontiff. Alas! for him there was no speculation in those holy eyes 


Whatever the result of his assiduous attentions towards Madame 
Pfi }, the abbé’s habitual melancholy still remained 1) 
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ill foree: when one evening about nine o’clock, twelve or thirteen 
months alter his disgrace, a man suddenly accosted him as he passed 
by the Fountain of Trevi, which is not far distant from the Quiri 
nal Palace, at that time the residence of Pius VI. This person 
asked him abruptly if he were willing to follow him; the Abbé re- 
plied, “ Proceed.””’ The man immediately took the direction of 
the Quirinal Palace, entered the grand portal, glided swiftly and si- 
lently along the immense portico, and in a few minutes the Abbé, 
to his inexpressible joy, found himself at the feet of the Pope: 
without uttering a single word, he threw himself upon his knees 
(which in this country is the etiquette), and burst into tears. “ My 
child, tell me the truth.”” Such were the few and simple words 
pronounced by his Holiness, for in this country they are enemies 
to circumlocution and davardage, in the intimate relations of life. 
The Abbé della Genga then narrated circumstantially how he had 
been discovered by Gonzalvi, and detailed at length the wily 
finesse resorted to afterwards to surprise his discretion. His 
Holiness listened for a considerable time without once interrupt- 
ing him, and when he had finished, said, ‘‘I see that you have 
not wilfully betrayed the confidence I reposed in you; you are 
too much agitated this evening to resume your task, but return 
to-morrow night, and be discreet.”” The poor Abbé was near be- 
coming mad with joy; for on quitting the Quirinal Palace, he has- 
tened to the house of Madame Pfiffer, where he burst into a vio 
lent passion of tears, and continued weeping for a considerable 
time. The only words Madame Pfiffer could get from him, 
were a most vehement entreaty not to speak of the situation in 
which she saw him to any one. The next day he resumed his oc- 
cupations in the Pope’s private cabinet; and for fifteen days his re- 
turn to favour remained unsuspected by any one, he giving no 
outward sign of the auspicious change, but still continuing to wear 
the same melancholy and disappointed air, and even refraining 
from the chase, his favourite amusement. One day, however, ata 
public audience, the Pope had it officially intimated to him that he 
should remain to partake of the papal dinner. This simple mes- 
sage sounded like a thunder-clap in the ears of the Abbe’s enemies. 
In a few hours the news of his high favour became the talk of all 
Rome. As the good fortune of the Abbé went on rapidly increasing, 
his enemies were obliged to resort to the most energetic measures 
to check, if possible, his career. They endeavoured to alarm the 
Pope into a diminution of his favour for the Abbé della Genga, by 
having intimated to his Holiness, from various quarters, the great 
scandal occasioned by the Abbe’s attachment to Madame Pfiffer. 
Pius VI. turned a contemptuous ear to these tales; and about a 
year or eighteen months afterwards (so slow things proceed in this 
holy court) his Holiness one day at dinner, where was present the 
Abbé della Genga amongst other prelates, seeing some fine par- 


tridges brought upon the table, said to his master of the palace, 
I shall not eat of these birds to-day: thev appear to me, how 
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ever, to be excellent: take them, with my respects, to Madame 
Piitier.”” These words confounded and rendered hopeless the ene 
mies of the Abbe It is even said that Gonzalvi became suddenly 
sick, and was obliged to retire from the tabl ‘he favour ot 
} ‘ 


younded: besides 


Della Genga was now un 
Dt ne with Line Pope, lie nad 
onterence wit his Hol 
‘I feel myself becoming old 
\ taken iway. ¥ 1 wt | 
mm; tor youl 
must enter int 
ll bring you a 
1 Genga, wil 0, 
l| passionately 
permit him to 
talk like a child; 
think of rem 
ration ol Munich bi ’ vacant, 
minated to it: and the first intimation he 
s the diglietto (offici 1 of his ap 


It is said the Pope was most deeply alles 1! on taking 


Ihe sacrifice was not a slight one on the part ol 
lella Genga: for, since his high favour, he had becom: 
world; and from his fine person, amiable manners, 

ited mind, was a general favourite, except with those 
ambition he crossed, amongst the higher classes in Rome 


whose 
His parting from Madame Pfiffer was the cruelest blow of all 
However its eflects seemed to have been more permanent on the lady 
(whose erict forme d the tittle-tattle of Rome for some time) th: 

on the lover; for in a few months the intellige ws received 
from Munich, that the amiable legate was a distinguished favourite 
of the Electress. His time while at Munich was divided between 
the ple usures of the chase, gallantry, and ecclesiastical affairs. It 
public rumour is to be believed, he left behind him in that city 


e children, who are still alive. However this may be, there is 


certain, that the King of Bavaria, being at table when 

igence reached him of Cardinal della Genga having beer 
elevated to the papal throne as Leo XII. could not, from certair 
ctions flashing across his mind, refrain from making merry 

his courtiers on the occasion. As the election of Pius VII. at 

n 1800, brought Cardinal Gonzalvi, as his secretary of 

i] power, Monsignore della Genga judged, and judged 
that his occupation as legate was gone; ‘for shortly after h« 
alled to Rome, where he found himself without considera 
nt. It was it his passion for the chase 

and he became the intimate friend of all the most 


n Rome and the neighbourhood. However, as 


;, and as many persons vaunted 


fsor \ esolved to give 
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leath-blow to his reputation in that way, by charging him with a 
mission, success in which should be impossible. The occasion, as 
he thought, presented itself on the return, in 1814, of the Bour- 
bons to France. Monsignore della Genga was sent to congratulate 
the King France, and to endeavour to get him to renounce, in 
favour of the Court of Rome, certain advantages which the Gallican 
church had laid claim to since the time of Louis XIV., and the 
confirmation of which the Emperor had obtained by his famous 
concordat. Monsignore della Genga, thus charged with a s ipposed 
impossible mission, arrived in Paris in 1814, and was not a little 
astonished to find that the French Government was far from being 
averse to granting his demand. He immediately despatched a cou- 
rier to Rome, acquainting Cardinal Gonzalvi with his hopes. This 
rror was regarded here as one of the greatest he could have been 


lest 


ruilty of. and completely destroyed his reputation with the long 
i i > 


heads of this country. From that moment Monsignore della Genga 


; 
was set down as an é¢ourdi, altogether incapable of making his way 


as a diplomatist In this court a fault of that kind 1s never pardoned, 
excused, oO! forgotten. > ould have written vy ig ely , and talked 
of the difficulties that obstructed him, and not have despatched a 
yurier, but with the arrangement formally signed. Such an un- 
hoped-for termination of so difficult an aflair must have forced his 
enemy to bestow upon him the first vacant cardinal’s hat. The 
moment Cardinal Gonzalvi received the despatch of the inconside- 
rate legate, he hastened to the Pope, and told him that he was 
nder the necessity of immediately setting out for Paris, as without 
his presence the affairs of the church were in jeopardy. At Rome 
France stands highest in estimation, from the consideration which 
her adherence reflects upon the Holy See in Europe; Spain is 
chiefly valued on account of the money she pours into the papal 
coffers, and Catholic Germany is looked upon as a kind of rebel- 
lious state, which plays the same part as the republic of Venice 
did formerly. Four hours after the receipt of the imprudent des- 
patch of Monsignore della Genga, Cardinal Gonzalvi was whirling 
along the road to Paris. In the mean time the affairs of the church 
had gone on so prosperously in the capital of France, that twelve or 
fourteen days after the departure of the fatal de spatch, Monsignore 
della Genga was on the point of having the arrangement signed, 
when one morning, as he was preparing to go to the minister’s, 
his carriage waiting for him at the door, he was surprised by the 
entrance of Cardinal Gonzalvi, who embraced him and said,—*“ | 
have come here, the affair being so important, to put the finishing 
hand to the concordat of the Emperor.” In less than a quarter ot 
an hour, the Cardinal having received all the necessary documents 
from the thunderstruck legate, got into his carriage and drove to 
the Tuileries. A few minutes after his departure, the unfortunat 
legate fell bathed in his blood, a hemorrhoidal hemorrhage having 
declared itself, which reduced him to the point of death. and from 
vhich he had little desire to escane The physicians had him re 
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moved to Montrouge, where he recovered the immediate effects ot 
the accident, but this malady has never since ceased to afflict him, 
reducing him once a year at least to the last extremity. It was an 
attack of this kind that had nearly deprived us of his Holiness on 
the 24th of last December: upon which occasion Cardinal Galeffi 
administered to his Holiness the viaficum, a ceremony which Leo 
X11. has undergone no less than eighteen times since the fatal re 

yolution in his system in 1814. B 


FROM KNIGHT'S QUA 
rALE OF A CHEMIST. 


Tue advancement of knowledge is the t: } 
such, is the eventual interest of mankind; inasmuch as the exten 
sion of reason is by its very definition the necessary object of ra 
tional beings. Timid theologians have trembled on the confine 


of some topics which might lead to dangerous discovery; forgetful 


that religion and truth, if not identical, are at least inseparable 


Some nice and sensitive chemists have foreborne the ch of the 
ne plus ultra in alchemy, dreading that as g the g foun 
tain of wickedness on earth, the indefinite u se of metal 

the unlimited multiplication of human ! ing 
} ' 1] ' ta) from lu | in) ¢ } ©) y 
that in all human afiairs, [rom fluids up to thee inere 1s a spe 
cific gravity in ull things whicl keeps constant the level of terr¢ 


trial operations, and prevents the restless brain of in from raising 


lifice, in brick or discovery, high enough to be the 


rr 
ig ¥ 


any e 
his own species. ‘To me, however, the one consideration, 
eternal search of knowl dge and truth ts the very object ol 
culties, has been the main spring of my life, and although m: 
vidual sufferings have been far from light, yet at their present dis 
tance the contemplation gives me pleasure, and I have the satis/a 
W IM POSSessiol Li irt which is conti- 
day and night, for the | he present ge 
res yet to come 
e Semlainogorod of Moscow: and for ten year 
» chemistry. I confess the failure of many emi- 
i my attempting the philosopher’s 
ghts were engaged on the contemplation of 
ysterious invisible agent which perv aided the 
ih made my pen drop from my fingers—the 
sun—and the very sun itseil, with its pla- 
tes, revolve forever, with myriads of others, 
round the final itre of universal gravity,—that mysterious spot, 
perhaps the residence of those particular emanations of Providence 
which regal reated beings. At length I discovered the actual 


ingredi s ol this omnipresent agent. It is litthe more than a 
bon. oxygen, hydrogen, and azote; but the pro- 
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portions of these constituent parts had long baffled me, and I still 
vithhold them from my species for obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power,—and the next easy step from the discovery 
of the elements, was the decomposition of gravity, and the neutrali- 
zation of its parts in any substance at my pleasure. I was more 
like a lunatic than a rational chemist;—a burning furor drove me 
to an immediate essay of my art, and stripped me of the power 
and will to caleulate on consequences. Imagine me in my labora- 
tory. I constructed a gravitation-pump—applied it to my body— 
turned the awful engine, and stood in an instant the first of all cre- 

ted beings—devoid of weight! Up sprung my hair—my arms 
wung from my sides above the level of my shoulders, by the in- 
voluntary action of the muscles; which were no longer curbed by 
the re-action of their weight. I laughed like a fool or a fiend,— 
losed my arms carefully to my side, compressed or concealed my 


by istling hair under my cap, and walked forth from my study to seek 
ome retired spot in the city where | might make instant experiment 
ofa jump. With the greatest difficulty I preserved a decent gait; I 
walked with the uneasy unsteady motion of a man in water 


whose toes might barely reach the bottom: conscious as I was of 


my security, I felt every instant apprehensive of a fall. Nothing 


could have reconciled me to the disagreeable sensation | expe- 
rienced, but the anticipation of vaulting unfettered into the air. I 
stood behind the cathedral of the Seven Towers: nobody was near 
—I looked hurriedly around, and made the spring! I rose with a 
slow, uniform motion,—but, gracious heaven! imagine my horror 
ind distress, when I found that nothing but the mere resistance of 
the air opposed my progress; and, when at last it stopped my 
flight, I found myself many hundred feet above the city—motion- 
less, and destitute of every means of descent. I tore my hair, 
and cursed myself, for overlooking so obvious a result. My 
screams drew thousands to the singular sight. I stretched my arms 
towards the earth, and implored assistance. Poor fool! I knew it 
was impracticable. 

But conceive the astonishment of the people! I was too high to 
be personally known;—they called to me, and I answered; but 
they were unable to catch the import, for sound, like myself, rises 
better than it falls. I heard myself called an angel, a ghost, a dra- 
ron, a unicorn, and i devil. l saw a procession of priests come 
under me to exorcise me; but had Satan himself been free of gra 
vity, he had been as unable to descend at their bidding as mysel! 
At length the fickle mob began to jeer me—the boys threw stone 
at me, and a clever marksman actually struck me on the side with 
a bullet; it was too high to penetrate—it merely gave m 
rable pain, drove me a few feet higher, and sunk ag 
ground. Alas! I thought, would to God it had pierced me, fo1 
even the weight of that little ball would have dragged me back to 
earth. At length the shades of evening hid the city from my 

ght; the murmur of the crowd gradually died away, and there I 
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terrified, and motionless—nearer to heaven than 
i merit to rise again. What was to be the end 
of this! I must starve and be stared at! I poured out a torrent of 
incoherent prayers to heaven—but heaven seemed as deaf as I de- 


y jo p, and I felt myself 
n darkness over e town: but even now new horrors 
seized me:—I mig! driven downwards into the Moskwa and 


drowned; I might be dashed against the cathedral and crushed. 


sprun u 


Just as I thoug! 1 this, my head strucl iolently against the 
great bell of Boris Godunuff;—the blow an e deep intonation of 
the bell deprive { me for some minutes of life and recollection. 


When I revived, I found I was lying gently press 


lf carefully alo 


against the balustrades: I pulled mys« 


pushed myself down the last column, and run 
light substance would permit me to my house. 


}O¥ than when I had been disrobed of it, | speed ly 

pe! condensation of gravity to my body, fell on my 

heaven for my deliverance, and ul nto I thoroughly 
med of my day’s performance. The next day, to escape sus 

picion, I joined the re-assembled crowd——looked upward as serious 


as the rest, gaz bout for yesterday’s phenomenon, and I dare 


say was the only > whe no disappointment in its disappear- 


ance. 


Anv one would imagine th { his ‘ hould have burnt 
my pump, and left gravity to 1 pe ns. no! I felt 


I was resel {for great things: vw no every 
I 


und I would 1 Tr el f my soul ra 


gravity 
experiment, n otl , when k of ex- 
ty entirely, I mean 1dugh to leave me of 


atmosphere. ! peel rnter than that, 


and iI 
atmosphe i iad thoughts 
university as a baron , that, by a mo- 


ight pass the remainder of my days in tran- 


llitv and honour My object now was merely to render mysel! 
tas occasion required: besides, I found that by continual 
t with the earth and atmosphere, I always imbibe d gradually 
a certain portion of weight, though by extremely slow and imper 

ptible degrees; for the constituent parts of gravity, which I have 
mentioned, enter largely, as every chemist knows, into the composi- 


tion of all earths and airs: thus, in my late essay, I should certainly 
have eventually descended to earth without the intervention of the 
indeed, I should probably have been starved first, thoug! 
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body wi uld have at least sunk down itor the 21 iticalion Ol my 
nds 
1das. 


‘hree furred coats and a pair of skates I gained by k 


y tal 
in the Sloboda, and subsistence for three weeks by my 
pe rformance on the tight-rope but when at last I stood 
yn asingle needle, and balanced myst lt head downw 
ill Moscow rung with applaus But 
ly hopes was to gain the aflections 
in, whose heart l hoped lo move 
despall ] jump d head-toremost tre 
| sprung into aw li, and one 
highest spire in Moscow I alw 


screamed at my revival, and cou 


tin vain! I found my person or | 


| determined in some gre 
\ thought 


} 
f so sUuUDIIME, 


| pouns 


nd nearest to the « 
he heat of her atr 
stock of provisions | 
loubt butw@hat owit 
journey, the evapora 
e or nothing, and | 
I ha | irrang: ds it 


’ : 
iderable velocity alon; 


lace it; and, by simple n 
riven velocity ot projectio 
to compuls toa day the pr 
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liy to support me on an 


The moment 
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ad about were for s le time I f nd agitated 
d This, I thought, is the death n inhab 
net Venus I watched two b t e irs that 
bout each other, floated n the n st w 0 
las they pass d » elimes t lmost 
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t nd re blended v ( rever. Ther 
nt, ev ! insubstant ! A lit el 
ops of hues collect and flash viok but the 
t e solt entle col S | had just but | 
ke torked lightning \ st qt tities faded into 
e remained but a few on the spot, brighter leed 
arrived; but I thoucht these few bril nt si ipes 
yensation for the numbers that had perished Even in 
enus, I said, there is death, and love, and war:—and 
gs impalpable and destitute of our earthly facul 
of humility I read! I passed my hand through 
is—there was no resistance,—no sense ol touch; 
yund ensued; my presence was evidently unno 
existed not the earthly sense of sight And yet, ] 
e ere res of earth reason on God’s motives, as if 
ith faculties like our own; while we even diffe: 
ite phantoms of a sister-world, as much perhaps 
e tenants of Jupiter, and far more from the creatures 
s' But there was still one thing common to us all 


restless be ings « f creation to their respective 
Vv was necessary Great Newton! neither 
rht, nor sound, are universal, but gravity 1: 
the only wretched being whom a feverish 
this general garb, and rendered more truly 


I saw a number collect about a pale feeble 


; 
incied my own native planet was shining 
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ind I could discover they were rational bs 


by faculties we neither have nor can con 
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musement was sometin uli | by the exhibition of buckis 
ind brutality A Mi Kell. , a “gentleman trom the county 

G alway ek portion of the tslar ill n inproductive of very pe 
vuliar specimens of the aboriginal stock, took it into his head t 
ome drunk to the theatre, fall in love with Mrs. Bellamy, the cel 


sd actress, at s 


ight, and rush after her behind the scenes. Th 
outrave exce eded the us a] lies nse, ar d the lover was re pe lled 
the time. ‘The repulse burned in the bosom of the Galway m 
ind after the play, he invaded t} lanager’s dressing room, 
julted him personally, and was lo Kelly flew to a cl 
| 


: = 
at his provincialists, and in the | the moment, calied alli to 


rms. ** Vengeance in procinct’’ red for Sheridan’s 


next appearance, but on the expecte ivht. e manarer. warned 
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hy private means, did not appeal ‘he ‘rs however were no 
to be totally baffled, and as they id n nave the 
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ind happy ancestors, to see hat puei lities, nations can be 
stirred. It may be also no unprofitable lesson to those who rely or 
the art of managing the multitude, to see with what frightful facility 
it can be stripped of its moral understanding. Public and personal 
violences had now risen into such tamiliarity, that an almost Pp iblic 
eombination had sentenced Sheridan to deat} \ horse was even 
ke; t in continual readiness to carry off his m 
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Mr. R. B. Shes 4 tten saw his um ) ( lun » wi i alth Me 
t sometimes t t » ott ave s i t ! At Ba 
then tamous ¢t t manutu cu at t s, his ducis 
and othe " t | ' $ magnit i a thousand 
differet vs W } ! \ of tus amus 
ments rea he dail “ s of self in t 1 . Letu sec 
what t ey or m Y Iw » K A l acl « " & 
(Tt culo ancl ) r certa av ise to th 
hichly | } . 1 se es in l Riva 1 Tr} x if Scandal.’) 
Other falseh i eper nto h art na ha ‘ 1 tur to refi 
tion, alt! gh | sw t le va y youl | com 
the nob pla t atta | lH ca ! sden, a exposing, in 4 
spirite e, tie . ' ln t ‘ 7 . - . ! he € sale - 
ment t ! P.4 
I whol of , } " ] tl lav of ‘I Scl ] 
for Scat l ' Mr. Sh s ha $ iS pert 3s, t writer ot 
! i wing freq ird him k on t subject lor betore the 
play appeared; many of the characters a lents related to persons Known to 
them both, and were lau ely talked ove i hus fam 
“It is particularly remembered that, in the first sketch, the character which now 
bears the name of Mrs. Candour, went by that of Lady Kitty Candour: a title 
hich, [ presume, Mr. Sh lan abandoned on account of its too great resemblan 
»one ma atic | of | te’s—I acy Kitty Crocodil which was supposed 
to be me t tk the Duchess of Kingston Bet e put pen to] uper, the fable, 
s perfectly ved and mat din hist d, was communicated to his friends 
and the expre n he made use of, . 1 at once the completeness and unit 
f his plan I ome s finished; J have now nothing to do but to write it 
Chis n if composition is ] only o n which the author can h ype 
0 give =] KS Uh my 5 t vy i tness.”’ P. 409, 


We leave our readers who feel interested in the circumstances 
of this remarkable family, to gratify themselves further by the pe 
rusal of the volume itself, a work deserving the praise of intelli 
gent arrangement, and not untrequently of graceful and feeling 


narrative 


FROM TH r FAN MAGAZINE 


MEMOIR OF MR, HAYDON, 


Mr. Haypon was born at Plymouth, January 25, 1786. His 
lather was a respectable bookseller in that town, and of an ancient 
but decayed family. The Haydons of Cadhay, near Ottery St. 
Mary, lived for several hundred years on their landed property in 
great honour and respectability, until the last possessor of the es 
tate, being addicted to horse-racing, was ruined, and his childrer 
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mut out to different trades to earn a subsistence; one of these chil 
ciren was great grandiather to Mr. H Ly don. 

Mr. Haydon’s propensity to painting was always so irresistible, 
that, after several obstructions had been thrown in his way, his 
father permitted him to come to London, which he entered May, 
1804, glowing with anticipations of future fame, and resolving to 
distinguish himself in the department of history, a department 
which foreigners had decided to be too high an effort of mind for 
an Englishman. 

He devoted two years to dissection and drawing, and painted 
his first picture, 1806, which was exhibited 1807, at the Royal 
Academy, and bought, 1808, at the British Gallery by Thomas 
Hope. 

In 1808 he painted Dentatus for Lord Mulgrave, and sent it in 
express opposition to the wishes of his Lordship to the Royal Aca 
demy in 1809; as he had always determined to support the Royal 
Academy, he begged Lord Mulgrave to let him have his will, 
which was granted; and the manner in which he was served by 
the Royal Academy was just what Mr. Haydon deserved, for op- 
posing the wishes of his employer, who desired to have let it first 
appear at the British Gallery. 

It was hung, by Fuseli’s interference, in the great room, and 
after a day or two taken down, and put out in the dark anti-room 
Its effect was then totally destroyed for the season, nor did it at 
all interest the public till the following year, when it was sent to 
the British Gallery, hung at the head of the room, and gained the 
great prize! 

In 1810 he put his name down for an associate, but was refused 
admittance. 

In 1812 he exhibited Macbeth at the British Gallery, which 
was begun for Sir George Beaumont, on a large whole length, a 
size specified by himself; after six months the size was objected to; 
to gratify his employer he began it on a smaller scale, but finding 
t impossible to do justice to such a subject on a scale less than life, 
he requested to finish it in the original size, offering, if not satis- 
factory when done, to paint any other subject on a smaller seale; 
the offer was accepted; the Macbeth finished and exhibited; Sir 
George declined it, but offered Mr. Haydon one hundred guineas 
for the trouble he had had, or to paint him a smaller picture, the 
price to bé settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Haydon declined, in return, both propositions. 

The sale of Macbeth was thus entirely destroyed, for no one of 
taste could buy what Sir George Beaumont thought fit to refuse. 

At this critical moment, when all the artists were feeling sym- 
pathy for Mr. Haydon, out came his attack on the Royal Academy, 
and his refutation of Mr. Payne Knight’s theories against great 
works; thus, at one blow, making enemies of two important classes 
vn the art, viz., the connoisseurs and academicians. 

The sympathy of the artists was instantly turned to bitter invec 
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He and his | ipils were caricatured, and at the B Grallery i} 
here they di v the Cartoons, i s wilh the ao! its : 
hey preserved their temper, trom t repeated insuits they ! sf" 
ecived in every way The ill will ‘thus roused in t rt, 
niortunate, and the verity of his remarks on the Royal Academy, 
Ke pt it bitte rly alive but the R ry il Acade my had done nothi: a { " 
iduce the government to purchase the Elgin Marbles, and 
is just ground for complaint. Mr. Haydon again | ime the a 





tagonist of Knight on this subject, in consequence of being ¢ 
luded from the committee by | flu r nd here he offended 
more than ever, the class who wel crowding about him, and had 
lorgotten his former refutation. But could he do otherw 1 H 
iad studied the Elgin Marbles the first of a iy Other artist; he had 
rained whatever knowl: dge he h 1d rot from them nie iWwamal 
\ f great influence denying their beauty; he was excluded from 
Fiving his opinion belore the Committee of the louse ot Com- 


mons by this gentleman’s influence; he 


irtist the consequences ; and actuated by tl 


he sacrificed for ever his private interests, and refuted Mr. Knight’ 


assertions \ 


The 


vithout hope of defence. 
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telgin’s havi yt so important a collection together, to which bis 
name would be for ever attached. Mr. Knight had the same views, 
but Lord Elgin’s collection in importance took the lead. He eould 





yt bear this, and depreciated their value in consequence 
\bout this time Sir George gave him a fresh commission for two 
indred guineas. Mr. Haydon offered him Macbeth for that sum. 
It was accepted, and Macbeth at last placed in his gallery. At 
me time alter this period Mr. Haydon became affected with 
veak eyes, and Sir George left a fifty pound note on his table. 
Had he originally purchased Macbeth, he would have rendered 
Haydon not only independent of this charitable offering, but inde- 
pends nt of the world, by preventing all the bitter consequences 
that resulted from his refusal to place it in his galle ry. Men ot 
fortune seldom reflect that the destiny of fortuneless genius is fre 
laced at their disposal; but we fear that this want of re 

re from indifference than forgetfulness. 

At last ** Jerusalem’”’ was finished, brought out, and after one of 
the most splenaid private days that ever graced the picture of an 
iid before the public, who rushed in crowds. The tri- 
imph was great, but not complete; for no triumph can be so if 
! re be not bought. A subscription was attempted, but 
ied by limitation; and the great receipts did little more than 


Haydon on. He now appealed to the public in a letter, 


which had no other effect than to bring all his ereditors on him: 
ind, as a iast resource, by the assistance of triends, he dashe d to 
Edinburgh, whi ompletely succeeded. His reception by artists, 
noets, and the public, was enthusiastic; and he will remember as 
lone as he lives the hearty welcome and respect he received from 
the Sco . He returned, and brought out the ‘* Agony in the 
(rarden.’ which he exhibited with all his former works. Two 
lred po inds was lost Dy this speculation, for the nove Ity was 
Ve 

Misfortune now seemed regularly approaching: a large sum was 
the “* Jerusalem,”’ the picture and its receipts in Dublin 

mad OV t security, great expectations being to med from 
Du ‘ it they tailed, ‘as every thit ge seemed to do at this mo 
i Mr. Haydon co ted himself. hig! ty pour ds 

st, w had to pay \ fresh attempt in Scotland failed 

0, and et y post brought tidings of @n approaching cat astrophe 
ns pressure of thegheaviest nature, ** Lazarus” 
, rht out; the receipts were great, but not equal to “ Jeru- 
and t party getting irritable who had advanced nine 

s; on the * Jerusalem,’’ that no returns had been 

ide, sted on payment; promises were continually made by 
Mr. H n, still lightly trusting to the delusive smiles of hope, 
t S| es were unavoidably broken, as his hopes vanish 
ed ™ co} rot it into their heads that he had money, and 


stened his ruin. In the midst of all this harassing 


1 idvance another large work “ The Crucifixior 
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and got it fit to finish, and the Saturday before the execution that 
decided his fate, he passed the greater part of the night contem 
plating his composition, surrounded by his casts, and his drawings, 
and glowing with the delights of rapturous study! At this critical 
juncture, the person who had obtained these nine hundred pounds, 
lost five thousand pounds in Spanish bonds, and left himself five 
hundred pounds in debt to the party who had advanced, at his in- 
stigation, the first sum to Mr. Haydon. As he had passed his word 
for a part of it, his own misfortunes rendered him apprehensive, 
and to save himself, he advised an execution on the ** Lazarus.’’ 
Such a step in a public exhibition was irretrievable; accidentally 
calling in to see his picture, Mr. Haydon found an officer in pos- 
session, and returned home, distinctly foreseecing no energy could 
avert the consequences of this blow. As he dined with his wife 
and child, he gazed on “ The Crucifixion” he had just prepared, 
and which would have been his best work, in a state of expiring 
enthusiasm, he hopes his bitterest enemy may never know.” 
Execution following execution, property in his house to the amount 
of three thousand pounds In value, was sold for six bundred pound 

His “ Lazarus,’’ (the frame of which cost one hundred and eighty 


guineas) sold for three hundred and fifty, and the ‘ Jerusalem’’ 


(the frame of which cost one hundred guineas) was knocked dow: 
fur two hundred and twenty A collection of prints which had 
been twenty years in torming, and were a very fine collection, 


were dispersed like injured paper; the finest casts in Europe from 
nature, all arranged to illustrate the Elgin Marbles, and which Ca 
nova said were the finest he.ever saw, were sold for a few shillings 
a Roman east of the Apollo, which cost twenty-five pounds, was 
bought for five pounds; and twenty Mare Antony’s in one lot, for 
eightee: shillings! 

At this time, Mr. Haydon had resigned himself and was trans- 
ferred to that hereditary palace ot English Historical Painters—the 
Bench! 

His reiutation of Mr. K nicht, and his Oppos tion to the Royal 
Academy, contributed to his ruin. But he acted on no narrow o1 
mean selfish principle. He considered the Royal Academy found- 
ed for historical purposes principally: he considered from local 
accidents, a body of eminent portrait painters wielded its influence 
to the injury of history, and that this body was inimical to young 
men, who devoted themselves to improve the public taste. Under 
this impression, he thought all compromise for the sake of his own 
interests dishonourable, after he had once att ucked them: but the 
question is, whether in considering a little more his own interests, 
he would not have benetited his department: if the Royal Aca 
demy had backed him, as it would, had he become a member fos 
its own credit, his success would have been more likely. 

After having proved the inefficacy of power to cr sh him, bs 
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Mr. Iiavdo } 


here is a reward. 
Soon after his re se from prison, Kearsey, of Lothbury, 
friend of his fortunes, employed him to paint his family; 


lin tly alter he got ( mission 
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il licipati m ol success, 
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hope, brighte ’ 
generated only t isappointed. The bitterest pang in his mis- 
fortunes was, that many sincere friends were involved by the 

1 he could not extricate in time. There 
s faults were rreat, and his greatest, was too ar- 


sud- 


denness of his ruin, whon 


can be no doubt hi g 
dent a feeling for the glory of his country. Perhaps 


his s iflerine’s 


K pla yn—at any rate he proved his sincer! vy 


have been an e 
ersevering till he was ruined; and all must acknowledge, had the 
re spirited, 
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Royal Academy been more historical, the patrons m¢ 

and the public more interested in the art, the reward of nineteen 
ble pursuit, would very likely not have beer 
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worthy of their patronage To exemplify our opinion, we shall 


endeavour to compress ‘*’The Haunted Head, or la Testa di Marti,” 
y, into such compass as our limits 


var, dedicated 


an exceedingly well told stor 
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‘¢It was yet early on ning, in tl 540, when 
he sign of 
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to consider the best means of enabling the lady to scale it, 


1 he saw above it a man’s head looking at them Ascanio at 


! ht they were |! ye but the ¢ x pression of the lace, 
I ( tinue to look , removed his alarm on this head 
It was avery hinec t nce, lighly te rent, and uncommon 
xd humoured It seemed, as well as Ascanio could guess, by 
ck bean na n tachios, to belong to a in of middle age ; 
ud a 1 pointed nose, bright eyes, d very white teeth: a 
» just stuck on the lett le of his head gave a knowing 
look to his appearance, i added to the arch expression of 
ize, as he put his finger on lip to enjoin silence, wher 
» looked up at hin 
| 
H > he said, * it is a ver easol e bargain on both sides 
] terested, and st y \ to And v, my ch 
is ] ive veel! \ Ss to if, ntentiona ly 
I % » ¥ r escape.’ Ascanio hardly knew what 
r to make; but as < vas per t lerent to the 
x k e wW I . Ss WwW et ne shot | 
t. he resolve | } ej th H < il i 
lity he | to get th dy over t 
employed } s ’ et . S¢ stea 9 
e walls with their sv . 
. By st De nis, Wwe nave De hy v Vilhout ¢ I nost 
the stranger, ‘ they don’t 1 to let us part thus. Come 
irk. fie uid to Aseca si nave some service Io 
word you wear, and which, pray heaven, you know how t 
ay st ad on the other s e ot the tree, Madam,’ he said 
‘ . his , Sa it the vorst should het de 
‘ } keeping t road t you come to 
e for the 1 nery St. Genevieve, and give tl 


1dv received the ring id with horror, await 
ssue of th tes I ume on with grea 
nd as they ere three tw é is were ther in thei 
! hey sisted of the Gascon plait porter, and i 
t. who seemed to be » great hurry to begin the fight 
yppeared astonis } at i x two opponents, having seen 
y Aseanio from the hous¢ They fell on, | ever, in pretty 
ordel It happened to the t of the stranger, perhap 
se } was <3 ever nN o oO er the servant ind the 
Just as they came up, Ie sened his cloak from | 
t. and twisting it very lightly round his left arm, he made 
ible 1 Dut kle wan 1 sl ould vi iE | VU > U ne 1 this he 
t the ¢ yptain’s first biow. d dealt in return so shrewd a 
pon the serv ng ma *s head, as laid him on the forest turt 


nt the least inclination to take any further share mm the com 


it was now nearly equal ; and to do him yustice, t 


tmy 


1 Captain was a fair match for 1 men The strange 
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li Piccol Nello. The frame was made of solid timber, and the 


outside covered with a very t k piaster, which was moulded into 
the form ota hg rantic lace, re pre senting the aspect of t! er ! of 
Battles md avery terrib lair to look Ipo t wa 
Ascanio, who had olten been much annoyed by the discordar 

noises with which his master conducted his labo al o less by 
t! incessant talk { the old houss keepel Cat 1d found 
a refuge from | 1@ caVvi this head, w had forn 
ed a very yveniel il I It 2 veryv si i] ipa Hi I ; 

ed t pe t 4 I SIC, both ol wl loved pet 
ter | ( t Lipt or working in gold vd had 

se el wh never to tell ( iinl OT iV oll ! pe so ol th Ss re 
eat lie entered it ly by a sm from the grou: ind a 
small ladae wh I i p l I ( { l hii up 
to his champbet 

* Cellini od ties and ere | { 1 he ud idopt 


ed of getting possession of thi 4] Piccol Nello, had made him 


many enemle Among othe thie was a '\ tched ttle tailor, 
who had the honour of being empioyed for some of the Conseillers 

Parle ment his t iol ecol s tor certain reasons the im- 
plac ible foe of Cellin ‘‘ He took a warret dire tly opposite his 
house, where he used to watch tl motions of the inhabitants of 


Ji Piccol Nello. and to sotten the ex isperation of his mind, he be 
stowed on them from morning to nicht ali the maledictions his in 
renuily could invent. He had heard noises proceeding from the 
mot strous plaster head in the court-yard, and even sometimes in 
the dead of the night he had seen two streams of light issuing from 


the great eyes, but as he had no notion that Ascanio was then 


within the head, drawing by the light of a lamp, or playing 
ipon a guitar, which he accompanied with his voice, the little 


tailor’s fears and malice induced him to spread a report that Cellini 
was an enchanter, and that the 7es/ li Marte ie had made, wa 


some demoniacal contrivance which he had animated for the de 


truction of the good city of Paris Not content with re porting 
this throughout the quarte! in which he dwelt, he told it among 
ill the lacquais of all the Conseiller ie koew, until at length the 


tory of the Devil’s Head in // Piccol Nello was as well known 
s any other current lie in the city.” 

In this chamber Beatrice is piaced: meanwhile the Chaneello: 
id found his bullies where Ascanio left them, but could persuade 

yne of the three to tell him what had brought them into so sad 
nlicht, and for this reason; two of them were stone-dead, and 

e other was so faint, irom the loss ot blood, that he could not 
speak, and seemed very likely to follow his companions.” He 
however pursues the fugitives, “resolved, in his rage, to devote 
the vouth to utter ruin, as soon as he should catch him: and, in 
the meantime, he proposed to glut his rage by sacrificing Benve 


nuto Cellini, who, as we said before, had made himself many ene 


mies, by al nlucky habit he had of th reatecnuing ¢t 
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— 
not see any of the persons 





pressor, the Chancellor. ! 
nless s! id looked out at the eyes of the figure, and this she 
flared not to do lest s} she a discovet herself 
“* And this,’ s 1 the king, ‘1s what they ull the Devil’s 
Head.’ 
‘©é Who ealls it so isked Cellini, he ly t is the head of 
Mars, and \ vel is called it the he Loi t vil an ass and 
; ‘9 
ial 
‘Pat e, good Benver , said the king; ‘let us hear wha 
y have to say I t head, which s¢ to | 2 very fine 
vork of art, whi t has been wrought by 1 or demon.’ 
‘“ The Chances , who had take are the journey to ma 
ire his p now produced the little tail vl saw here a gle 
US OP] I ty ol ft ! reveng 1 nis to e antagonist 
lle, therefore, began a | story, every lw 1 of which was 
lie, about the sights he ) s had he | i 
ne yout t ( | head He had olt seen the foul fiend 
nself ¢g ! out, he s } he | the devils performing 
e sar} i e ot! iss I ickw ir S i | fla nes irom 
e mouth, | | rel oO in t night, he was a Chris 
iat I s ! t t ne two tends enter the 
ead, immediat y aiter \ I n its ery eves if 
manne t iy i iW | 
It Wo | S LO ¢ yey if 1a ¢ | if notion ol the 
ctravaga s uch Cellint con | while this little idiot was 
ttering | If he had not been restrained, he would have 
killed | 1 spot; he roared all rts of imprecations, he 
curs every tailor t had bee the earth since the creation, 
if g ; rether, he heaped them in 
lum} the id of the p t ilar ft rt ) before him: in short 
ted so v sical a madness, that the king laughed until hi 
eS he } 
“ The ( ul or, ! vey k up t matter in a much more 
us heht lle s 1 il ; \ ntti 1 the relation of the wil 
ess, tf some foul deeds wel practised, and that the head ought 
»t exorcist - never de ting that ll he ct ild once gain the < 
tance of the clergy, they would invent some pretext upon which 
ht to prison, | knowing that their influence 
t k vas much greater than his own, the fessor fell 
f readily, and he said e did 1t doubt that there 
Vas a Sp n the head, and repeated that it oueht to be exorcised 
| kk fe had no objection t this, and a i iad alre iy enjoyed 
he | e so far, he wished to see it played « it Some of the 
brethren of the neighbouring Carmelite church were sent for, 
aii! te, ar i prep itions de ior 1 xOorcising. Che contes 
sor directed a large stack ol tagg@ots, stood in a corner ¢ 
the yar to Oe laid iro nd 1 i > ( ase, he said, the appl 
ation ¢ nre Va il Vays necessary tl dislodge i spi t SO mal 
ant as if ippeart ) F i f Ir, ry if abode int? 
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tructure Che preparations were soon made, and a torch applied, 
when a t shriek was heard to issue from the head All the 
bystar ovked aghast; the priests crossed themselves; even the 
kit . rrave: Cellini’s hair stood on end: and the tailor ran 


“ \t this moment Ascanio had returned from the park, and 





| o | i bystander that they were about to exorcise the 
head, at the Italian s ptor’s, because there was a spirit in 
t, he rushed in just time enough to dash the terch from the hand 


of a lay brother of the Carmelites, who was applying it, and whom 


he knocked down, at the same time trampling out the fire whic! 
} ad ra to ten one ol th lagccots 
*** Fiends, monsters!’ he cried, ‘advance one step, and you: 
lives shall be the forfeit.’ 
Beatrice heard his voi ind almost fainting with terror, she 
rusi out, and threw herseli into his arms Supporting her with 
. } elt I neg nis s§ lw tin h 5 ht, he conti! ied 
ton i 
VW cried king But Ascanio was 
} _ yr the t g listen to the 
ce] { } ( r d Beatrice i 
tantly us| eded even beyond his 
Xx} ty 
Ay icious lieg i t ward of mine 
whose person I require to be instantly restored to me; the youth 
I rg 1 having, i \ Oo three of my 
he 1Sé ry | t ft by 
I I ied Be rice is § { I untically at 
t k they we killed a I went \ 
lingly W S k pr f ni \ Lt vicious 
ty t. H rn y’s knee l plore your pity and 
prot 
b \ ked t (scant vie 
I C c ln pifying shment He 
\ l l pers the ga t Fra , Lhe strange 
tN a g ere Si¥ ded rY ti ores 3 taineble iu 
‘Has | ss besides tha len who leeply in 
terest { rove that K $ antag stint 
eH S ol 1 and ravis ried the 
| i el f I no will 
. [ ta » LNOUgH th wert at 1sal Chancellors,’ 
repiied [ \ ] . nas Ct ] elul n nm iik Lnet d » nol make 
Val t 1 weak idens, | defy thee by thy champion 


kneeling 
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elf have killed those three murderous villains whom thou didst 
retain, but know that I helped him—that J cut the throat of that 
traitor Sangfeu, whom, in spite of me, thou didst cherish, to do 
leeds which thy black heart planned, but dare not achieve. J 
helped him to carry off the maiden, thy dead friend’s daughter, 
whom thou didst basely oppress; and if he had not been there I 


“The king and his train then departed, leaving the young peo 
ple with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the Chancellor had put into 


mighty ow vod humout He made Ascanio tel! him the story ol! the 

licht in the forest over and over again He kissed Beatrice, and 

illed her his child: he forbade all work in 4 Piccol Nello for a 

veek: had the wedding celebrated with great magnificence, and 
} | 


said, that of all works he had ever produced, none had made him 





FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGA NF 


Katracts from the Journal of an Officer who fellin a recent 
Engagement hetween the French and Spaniards, 


December 25th, 1822.—This is Christmas-day, a season of mirth 

| festivity to thousands, though to me it brings no change—no 
nerriment. I am pursuing the same dull, unvarying course of 
fe, without any alleviation of its sufferings. In my walk just 
now in the gloom of evening, I see all around me preparing to 
lrown their cares in joy and gladness. .4// did I say? No—not 
|. There was one poor shivering creature, scarcely covered 

} 


vith clothing, that I passed as she crawled along by the railings, 
ly at the kitchen windows below, where all seemed 


looking wistful 
mirth and happiness. As I stopped to gaze at her, I saw the tears 
trickle down her faded cheeks, and she gathered her tattered gar 


ents closer round her aching bosom, as if faz could shut out the 


remen branee ot her sorrows I passed her again, and threw her 
my purse—ar d I heard her sobbing thanks in the silent street, as 
{ hurried onward from one even more wretched than myself, 
, : - . + 
January ist, 1823.—Another day of joy and rejoicing! and 
with many justly so; but with me, alas! it adds but another day of 


sorrow. toa lite already worn down with misery 


A } fleetir vear has fr s 
I wn of this no] ‘ 
( , Hope, thy chee i 1¢ 
Ar i me spread thy radiant v 
Yet can I court thy flatter nile, 
loo often meant but to deceiy 
To soothe the languid hea he v le- 
Then reckless doom that heart t 
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two months, ere she was a corpse! 


It was a dull gloomy morning when I | 


ught by many that they can, and I have often i 
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No—no—I nt trust t 
And vet I e not t th f 
ris tho ‘ er the lon k I 
Thy wl 3} hush the fearful 
Chis thy fluence r my heart, 
Though no more t power I kn« 
Since fi fortune er lart, 
Hath chased all | sealed my w 
(here was a time, however, when I welcomed the coming ye 
' is much joy as any one; but then I was happy, and life was 
\ ind I had parents, and friends, and kindred, and knew not 
vhat sor was I remember well—for it is only six years ago 
f ippy new year that I spent at home At home How 
kee 1 pang does that dear word occas ' How many fond re- 
é yrances rise up as I write it! Alas! what is it now but a 
Ire ' We w ill at home—happy and together My father: 
: 1 Jane 1 litthe Edward—my mother had died long before 
\ eration of uncles, aunts, a isl Jane had 
| was all tl un f ripening we 
‘ vas very fond of Edward—ind he loved 
Kd vas t t I I se rno —hnher gracel 
Gg vel ryt | the f iu lt llr oversna 
‘ r ! | L VW vn | ght eyes we 
S : flection and happine Chen we wu happy, a 
l read the calamities wl ve about t pon n 
voted d I thank heaven, however, that my dear sister wa 
pared t shock—she never could hav irvived it. ’ 
Fi y 24th. — rhis is the sixth anniversary of my last hap} 
\ t to my native village I had been absent so | o, and every 
e was so rejoiced to see me, that I was almost spoiled with kind 
nes Well do | remember my parting, particularly with my sister 
She cl round my neck with all the agony of ungoverned grief— 
S las if her young heart would break, kissed me again and agait 
piore d me not to kk ave her. Pi org rl! could she have a pre 
timent that on earth we were never to meet again? I had not 
me ibsent 





\ heavy mist 


g ver the hills, and came down occas ynally into the valle VY, 
‘ t filled with its oppressive dampnes 
l rT was the intains as I w 
I hat | ! t re my y J ‘ 
I ul } n id Ss 
Ihe ny tre lo’ern 
\ l la 
I \ t thought of this since, and cons | yminous Oo 
, tiny [s there such a thing as presentiment? and 
t spirits of our dé parted friends have any influence upon out 
‘ Dad > (. ’ > 
t gehts and actions?’ Can the y imperceptibly endue our minds with 
=¥ A 
foreboding of the good or evil that betides us? It has been 


magined that 
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my own feelings have been uncontrollably influenced by some such 


gency. It may perhaps be only the effect of imagination—but I 
nust think otherwise. That the spirits of individuals have sometime 

appeared after their decease is to me a matter of great probability, 
and J have often thought that their appearance has been ordained 
Dy Provide nee for the accomplishme nt of some more than ordinary 
purpose. Why, indeed, should we refuse to 1dmit SO GecisiVe a 
proof of the immortality of the soul? Rather let us agree with the 
poet, who thus sweetly advocates the benevolent solicitude of Pri 


denes 


\ ar in Heavy a i ] 
In heavenly snirits to these reat ’ i 
That may com] assion of the vils mov 
here is: else n h more wretche re tl ase 
Ot men than beasts But ol t 


Of highest God, that loves his creat 


And all his works with mercies doth embra 

That blessed angels he sen is to and tro, 

lo serve to wicked man—to serve his crue! f 
How oft do they their silver bowers leay 

lo come to succour us, that succour war 
[low oft do th 


V | icy, with golden pinions é 
Ihe flitting skies, like flying pursuivar 


ainst foul fends to aid us milita 


Ihey for us fight, they watch and duly ward 


And their bright squadrons r yund about us plant, 
And all for love—and nothing for reward 
Oh, why should heavenly God tor man have such regard 
e . . - . * 


May 2d.—This is my twenty-ninth birth-day, and thus early 
lo I find myself alone in the world—without father—without mo 
ther—without friends or kindred of any kind—without even a 
home, or an abiding place! And was it for this that I was drag- 
ged into the world? The spring-tide of my life promised better 
and happier things; but all its budding hopes are withered, and I 
am now a miserable, morose, and melancholy being. 

This to many is the most pleasant and lively season of the year 
to me it is but a bitter mockery of faded happiness. When I 


strolled out this morning, all nature seemed verdant and rejoicing 
rhe sun in inapproac ible diversity, 
Career’d rejoicing in his fields of 

lhe birds sung, and all Jooked joy, health, and hilarity, painfully 


reminding me of the insignificance of individual misfortunes, when 
compared with the mighty and magnificent mechanism of nature 
[ could not but reflect what an inconsiderable atom every single 
nan is with respect to the whole creation—and I thought ita 
shame to feel concerned at the idea of such a trivial animal as my 
self. The morning after my departure the sun will rise as bright 


as ever—the flowers will smell as sweet, and spring up as green 
and flourishing: the world will proceed in its old course—people 
will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they were wont to d 


1 ; 
or the memorv of man pnasseth awa the remen br ince oO 


‘ 

















tarrieth but 
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y from my 





rut y t Diu W at L fe 
in ‘ Was it Ps} " r lov wain! 
~ t kK f my pure i i there 
S y i els tr t | ‘ {) \ | I vered, and 
} ! i! f { t $s, the Vv ‘ W ch I scarce 
vy kne She asked w I . should | them ? I would 
ill for m to-m v Ite ) another eager gaze | 
. : . 
elt D I must see he 7 But is it rig thata wret 
ed be o like e should ¢ ve th Noo! l’s affections. ar 
nen leave her f 1 ) t vel r withered | pp 1ESS Ps} iw! 
woma Ss t so tender-hearted and se tive ind sO $00N as it 
ses ¢ lover she speedily makes p wu celiciency with an 
ther! I thought otherwise once, and reposed all my love and al! 
mv ce e upe e. who tre herously abused both! Oh’ 
now tery tly did I love Louisa L . 1 how serpent-like did 
¢ CeLVE e' RB t we vere mar! | | w | IpPy was | ¥< 
I led my blushing bride fre the altar’ She vas my ftirst—my 
ly love—and the innocent pleasure ol our <¢ irtsh p are too I! 
' 
bly impressed pon my memory ») be readily torgotten 
We often ran . 
Ate , wi t iV Ss " 
‘? > t at } 
Lay heat } r . 
| the dist ) 4 
~ T ta ’ i . es 
| f ont J] P F : 
HH smoot wcki i ind fro t } 
i sea-n to skin Bone pat 
U t ! unt led i 
iH i arm « am’d all free 1 lor 
‘ iv | 4 ain 4 i sat on ma y 4 
> Ke t. 1 oted, q 
A t It im ¢ 
{ +} ‘ 
I the sta ‘ 
I 4 
A ‘ 
H 
a I years had 
ry i 1vy?—before she fled fron 
' ' : 
. ti ( I ed as my bosom friend 
‘ j In 1 restiess wretched wan 
e! g " i by all But why should I compart 
ymplished intor I will see 
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r again, and she shall become the only earthly friend of the un 
ippy heart-broken W 
May 9¢h.—I have just beer 


for my parcel, and have learned 
hat the lovely girl’s name is Ff 1 


liza Wilson. I am more charmed 
| ie looked pleased when she 


vith her than ever, and I fancies 


iw me enter the shop She certati ly blushed, and ippeared con 
tused as si i le i me the parcel From what ¢ ild this arise? 
l find t ehts coming thick into my mind, which it would be 
vil to encourag* I will, therefore, stroll out in the quiet even 
va d endeavour to dispel t . 

It is past eleven, and I have just returned trom Covent Garder 
lheatre, where I witnessed a scene that I shall never forget I 
id entered a box, the front seat of w ) Was occupied by a gen 
leman and a female very fashior y attired. They were both 
young-——the latter certainly was ! re than eighteen, and very 
pretty; but the expression of her features was deformed by 

ot confidence, which complete ly neuti ed all the effects of he 
wuty As my eyes wandered listlessly over the pit, I encoun 
ered the gaze of a plain respectable-looking young man, evidently 
ist come from the country. At first I imagined he was looking 
at me but I was soon convinced that his scrutiny was directed to 


my companions, particularly to the female, between whom and 
himself I observed a very striking resemblance. Presently he 
1itted his seat in the pit, and shortly afterwards I heard the door 


f our box open, and saw him ente! His face was pale as ashes 


s | ps quivered, and there was in his eyes the most frightful ex 


pression [ ever beheld. The play had ended, and they were pre 
paring for the entertainment, so that there was a little bustle in 
the house The countryman passed me, and in a moment was by 
the side of the rentle man who sat before m«¢ He seized him by 

collar, and thundered into his ear, as he dragged him out of 
the box, ** have I found you at last, you infernal scoundrel ?—I’ll 
teach you to seduce young women from their homes, you infernal 


villain!’? and with a blow, which would have felled an ox, he laid 
his victim prostrate before him. There was soon a great distut 
bance in the theatre, and it was qui kly ascertained that the 
vidual who had been knocked down by the countryman, was the 
seducer of his sister. and that this sister was the female who had 
sal Dy hin n the box Il waited to hear no more. The scoffit os 
o! n enr red mob reached my ears, as I hastens i trom a scene 


which awakened every strong feeling of my soul; and mpre 


tions justly provoked, were thickly showered on the profligate se 
ducer. as he crawled, like a wot , Irom fn vrove | ne posture 
How the uproar terminated I know not t ‘ le ene j 
now be e me: and the groans and curses e people are still 


ringit eal ( wl G "i t vat wretched brot 


































this would be an evil; 


aerminin 
vative wainst the craity 
the 


as strong as 


bec 1uS¢ 
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aesigns ol 
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tions to her, and so far ingratiated myself int fayour, as tc 
have won her confidence and esteem Chis pe r} Ips, would he 
r irduous task—it would at all events be a rratification—but a 
ratification purchased at the « xpense of every just and honourable 
teell Eliza could never be my wifi ind heaven forbid that I 
should in an unguarded moment—for deliberately I never could 
ruin her peace of mind, and de stroy her happiness forever! But 
uppose I should not go so far as this, but merely lead her from 
that reserved modesty which every girl ought to possess. Even 


it could not oect 
e¢ that fixed and steady firmness which is t 
tne libertine 


se Ol most pec ple —but it is merely as passions that 


regularly every y 





ir without first un- 


he best preser- 
My passions are 





they are so At the impulse of the moment I have done many 
. rash and unwise ictions—but deliberate reflect on has never tail ] 
to awaken in my bosom—scorched and scathed as it is—that vir- 
tuous resolution, which is the result of my sainted mother’s p 
ental solicitude I will forego, therefore, m) yf 
vating Eliza’s acquaintance At present s happy d content 
a ed should any one lead her but one step It Ss i " 
he may have much hereatter to answer! I ly l 
not be that on¢ 
lL have long thought ol leay ca > o a I 
between Francs und Spair will afford n 1 tay | l 
I have now no wish to live nd by joining t Spanish patrio 
me friendly ball may end all my w Is ply to-mo 
to the SI S vent nd t = 
‘M " 
May 10t I have just return { \, ~ 
ed me f es for leaving England as I pl But I 
must once m« visit my mother nd my ’s graves— 1] 
will leave Li don DY the n to ont 
May 13th.—I have br more pj— \ 
ered I ed ove ( t omal ot 1 y \ 
it ind | 
| . 6 
ta i OW T 5 
\ fia 
aa {) yle } 
[ we t-yard, and the weeds and lor o° eras Imost 
hoke e entr é I went into the garden, and there was 
the sar ene « iness and decay. The summer-house was 
losed re Up e rusty los k, and saw many a welil-re- 
mem be ( Ke ‘ ] fhat were On the wooden he neh were 
the init ol \ , coupled with those of my sister; and a 


ne corner, 


f ( 
i J 
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s twittering with joy as it flew to and fro with food for its 
voung. Behind the summer-house is a large oak, under which 


} 


{ have gambolled in many a summer’s day. I looked on its trunk, 


ind saw the letters of a name, which it Is now agony to look upon. 


| had cut them on the bark one summer’s evening, when I was at 
yme and happy Some moss had grown about the letters, and I 


rubbed it off with my handkerchief. I did not go into the house: 


for the hall-door was locked; but I looked in at the parlour win- 


dow, and saw that the rats and the spiders had been gaily revelling 


amidst the turniture l walked to the village through the parks, 
and sighed as I passed by each well-known avenue; for 

The trends, with wi nin vouth | roved these woodland dells amon 3 

Have ceas’d theu kindly svmpathie the birds have ceas 1 their song 

Stern ruin throws around the spot her mel iolv hue, 

She withers all she looks upon—and I a1 thered too 


There is a little hill just by the lodge, which cuards the gate 


leading to the village; and I walked to the summit to enjoy a last 
look at the domain of my ancestors, at the placid scene of all my 
youthful happiness. It was a lovely evening, the setting sun cast 
yver all that rich and varied scene the glowing beams of his depart- 
ng glory. I looked toward the mansion, and there it stood as it 
tood for ages—unconscious of its desolation. I remained on tl 
ill till the sun had set, and till evening, with all its gentle accom 
iniments, had succeeded the brilliancy of d 1) I heard 

rhe ploughman’s careless whistle—the low bleat 

Of youngling flocks, the drowsy tinkling bell, 

he bark ot village watch-dogs, as they greet 

The homeward shepherd— 


and then I repaired to the village to meet the mail—my bosom 


swelling with the melancholy consciousness that I should never. 


1ever behold those beloved scenes again 


D 

My path led towards the church, and I sprang over the gate, 
and stood beside my mother’s grave. The tablet which was aflixed 
to the tomb was still glistening in all its freshness, and I read with 
1 tearful eye the name and lineage of my beloved parent. I knelt 
down and prayed beside the grave. I prayed for a release from 
suflerings which had become unendurable. I prayed for one, whose 


passions had plunged her into guilt, which would require a deep 


and terrible expiation. I prayed, also, for a speedy re-union with 


the spirits of those beloved objects, which were sl« eping in peace 
and quietude below; and having done so, I felt better prepared for 
an eternal separation from the green and smiling valleys my na 
tive land. , . . 

May 1\6th.—I have just seen F! She was as beautiful and 
as modest as ever. I told her I was going to leave England, and 
she seemed concerned. At parting, | ld o y hand, and she 


immediately gave me hers. It was very soft, and trembled ex 
ceedingly. I pressed it gently, and put it to my lips; and then 
quitted the house: but not till I had placed in that soft and tremu 
lous hand, a trifling memorial of my regard for the maiden 








ers to surpr Sé 


enemy, which has taken shelter among the neigh 


ks for the night This is always ad ngerous duty, and 

st rejoice that I am amongst the number deputed to exe 

I have been occupying an hour or two in arranging what 

ne randums I have retained, and in looking, it may be for 


ist time, at those me morials ol mingled }OY and misery, whic! 


ve preserved. There is a miniature painting of Louisa L 
I frst loved her, and exhibiting all the beauty and art 
ness ol e, who could not then have known deceit. It is very 
ke her, and requires only a spark of some Promethean fire 
nd live There is a sketch also, of Eliza—made in ar 
iro! memory—and that ts iso, a strong ind striking 
~ but the calm and still beauty of the « , presents a fore 
ontrast to the brilliant charms of the ot lhe original ] 
\ ype ) see ava 
iw of attack draws near; for the sun has long since set 
only wait for the moon pervading darkness of actual night 
~ iown upon our fot | ro pre pared [o! eatin, ind | | ive a 
o solation in the reflection, that ere to morrow’s dawn 
t. free from its cloe of clay, may meet once more thos 
es ved, wl e living : ’ 
— 


"TIS PAST—TUE FOND—THE FLEETING DREAM 


| ‘ ‘ ‘ } e fi one real 











v ¢ } < It is a soil 1 
ritt tin p Armée fl 
] I I k | ( 
to AT ia eye \ — & Vi if j | is 
i I is land ol I S s 
is Ve y J i l Sil t 
Tl of | inv ves al 
V \ i t t ot ( I 
bB nd ve tles 
ney f end \ t 
NI s en of characte) in 
pre r¢ s | i\ ire d \ 
la s { = / > s ( p! j 
S ¢ Ly \ is the final state ol 
the | provul the human mind se 
very 1 lerree Art and science 
extinguished, enterprist $ chained up, 
v ¢ a taxat i ke ip the le 
ul | All the things have peen 
1 lithographed, that we tondly imagine 
} t the existing state of the 
rtant as a new revolut 1 at Naple 
- of Vesuvius, afforded som 
} sted ¢ sity Va rination! Tl 
of x niled dolour layished u i t 
i 
We w nowledge that it has 1 very 
] es. Italy is no doubt an Austrian he 
. ( es | nt every where the n 
le « icy olf ignorar ] 
er and enfeebling t 
Au vol S light aul \ pe 
the st di ne of all tyrannies-—that ol 
vi it the d st der 
lv merit the fellow-feeling 
serve the assistance of an enlightened pé 
tre ds t every spark o! ol ry nd Int 
Ital stat roverns not so m by it 
kness ly es ol those who crouch t 
p pulation Ol a hundre | Lime 
» or Oppressing army, ¢ not } 
and social! humiliation, are not! 
raterial « virt in them upon which the 
ieSS und ra Mal freedom can | raised: 
} ) ssistance to de live! Ler 
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loyment to the 
e tought tor in war than 


| Owe; d by 


literary 


( in close succession 
rtunes and present con- 
1 the latest one takes 


| been yet explained 
vhich seems to partake 


ry of the King of 


fifty beginnings, but 
the Scipios and the 
tas it was formerly 
ice with her ocean pa- 


dominion, that 


lent 
y Throughout all 


is to be stationary in a 
laneuis public spirit 1s 
and processions, carni 
’ ne teatures of society 


so olten written, painted 


«1 we could have nothing 


country, until something 


if Rome, or 
to ex- 


xcitement 


here has been a vast deal 
1is celebrated peninsula 
eeply stirred our sym- 
lot at this hour; but one 
St revol gy evidence of 
lespotism in degrading 
itellect l‘o this the 
ple who can submit to 
monkish it post re, and 
i rutishness Ol super- 
d certainly do not de- 
ple Ihe power which 
Lligre throughout the 
wn strenct!] by the 

) aomil } Nat ons 
s tl nt of the inva- 
sely from moral 

penage é There is no 


fabric of political great 
those who would offer to 
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he 


bondage W the 
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Stature their mind has not outgrown, may possess pl ilanthre py 

thev want wisdom. In their utmost suceess they could obtain 
miy the luckle s distinction of the renowned knight ol La Man 
cha, who had si arcely broken the fetters of the galley-slaves, when 
y pelting their deliverer If the 
Fre » before and the Austrians since have discovered that the Italian 


ey realized their new rights 


snosition is so admirably idapte 1 for vassalage that no oppressio1 
wuld rouse it into manhood, they did no more than turn the bass 
ralitis vhich they found 1n the country to the yurposes of thei 


vn poliey. just as the sutlers of both their armies turned to a 


; "1 , ' ' : 
yunt the asses which came in their way, by loading them wit! 
yanniers, in the very allowable impression that these grave and 


, . 
yng-eared animals would not resist the encroachment, and turn 
' 


into lions against their drivers. It is even scarcely to be dou 


b 
that were the Italians by any accident to be delivered from th 


yntrol of foreign armies, the ignorance and vice which brought 


. them into this miserable extremity, would ensure their subjection 


till to local tyrannies, and to the darkest ascendency of supersti 
tion Before they can value regulated freedom, or estimate the 
se of manly civil institutions, they must emancipate themselves 
from a heavier burden than that of the German despot. The de 
vastations of Attila were not so deplorable is those of fanaticism 


_ , ’ 1 , 
The barbarian violence that humbled the pride of Italy had no 





alignant action upon the destinies of her inhabitants as the 
imbitious frauds of her priesthood Her people dwell in the «ar 
] Bi 


. . ’ | } 
den of Europe, a land flowing with milk and honey, covered wit 


the olive and the vine, she ts filled with the works of genius and 
the 1 [ t Ss | ry. yet asin the time of our tathers “* ma 
{ ly growth that dwindles thers Che fa es, created te 
sustain the g t duties of pu y] und private life, are content te 
trail the earth, and the heart is ste: pe | in effeminacy and defile 
ent. Under the most oppressive form of authority such a peopl 
t vretched than their degrading habits have made 
em, dt rt most liberal control they would not cease t 
e slaves All honest testimony leads to this ur happy conclusion; 
’ it ol 1 la of Ve e, 1 tnes Voi nes is a curious 
lust t rottenness at the core of all 1 | vigour and 
wird 


Milan, Parma, Genoa, Piedmont, & yet Venice forms the prin- 


Cl] | obj t of de cript yn, and certainly there 1s a great deal ol 

| } ler . wo f t , 

I ul and miscellaneous information afforded to the reader. whicl 
’ ’ 

I ient marks Ol more t nat sual observ ition of the peo 


,} | the author’ i ption f 1] Venetian 
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1 to be met with elsewhere Ihe casinos are conducted much in the same 
unner as the subs« mption houses in Lond where the members are rty 





lo as the YI lease; with this espe ul difference » that the ladies only are sul 
ribers, the gentlemen ben member Strangers of respectability, ot 
meet with a polite and affable reception 


ined with a concert, and treated with refreshments 





Lhe comps 


Cards are introduced at the wish of any of the party; and other amusements, ex 





ept those of hazard hese casinos are furnished in the most costly and e! gan 
style, and are brilliantly lighted up with the beautiful wax candles for which Ve- 


ce 18 SO juSstiv celebrated. 


























“ The regularity, the order, and the magnificence which prevail at these princely 
sasinos, at once discover the ladies of Venice to be a s iperior race of beings to 
their ne ghbours of the Terra F 1. In their conversation they are lively and 

affected without levity, and communicative and affabk without Coquetry 

* The uncommon share of freedom which these ladies « oy, in luces foreigne rs, 

ho have but a superficial knowlege of them, to form opimon of them ver 

fferent from that which they really deserve My observations, of course, apply 
ely to good society. The mixed classes of every country have their « 
rhe Venet ladies are tremely engaging in their manners; and as to their 
lress, it may be called be« ng rather than fas uble, and sets off their f 
t res to t t nN It is m unusual f t mar 

en whom t ‘ ‘ fore seen, except through rate of vent 

4 h t 1, al whic they ente to tl 

throug f Hymen—where Cupid ra ; ‘ ; 

ne I \ x s very | h no nt i 

arried, is it t S hat they are usually not caprici as t u 
t the so : a sly st ed to a juated exter ! 
es 

If tl x f ¢ yea rt " lence 1 t 
stant = . we all eae - 
} opin I e to pr nce t lad f 
best ester Herence é anh ¢ riage 
and that . ‘ » tee nfounded with it 
Vol, I p +7 
The following account is given of the patrician paupers, calle 
‘« Bernabotti.”’ 
rhe n ulked-of Venetian Bernadotti, who take their name from hav 
once lived, f motives of frugality, in a remote quarter of the city, called S 
Barnaba, are the descendants of some of the first inhabitants of the Adriatic Islan 
All of them are ancient | ians, who, from misfort n of unforeseer 
events, have been reduced to the lowest pitch of 1 prevent, how 
ever, their being driven to the dire necessity of begging in the public streets, or 
f g employed in menial occupations, which might reflect disgrace on the de 
ndants of t! inders of its liberty and independence, the Republic kindly 
Y t fit to ample provision for the various religious and lay institutions 
fol rrecept and decent support. ‘The males, whose inclinations might no 
ye them to w a religious avocation, the moment they attained the age of 
tive-and-tw x re appointed to the Quaranta But, the claim to this provisi 


the Bernabotti, like that for the knights of Malta, depended on purity of blood 





if that blood chanced to be contaminated by an unfortunate cross reed, the 
lds ran hard wwainst their be ing entitled thereto As their very ipsistence, 
herefore, was made to depend upon legitimacy, they rarely disgraced their birth 
a plebeian marriage; since, the provision was ot lv bestowed on those, whose 
ativity and matrimonial unions were inscribed in the Golden Book, ot register vi 


- Vol I p- 69 
Among the ingenious methods which some statesmen have n¢ 
Ompunclion In resorting to for the purpose of raising a revenue 


ut of the very misfortunes of a people, the contrivance described 


the ensuing passage seems to deserve the pre-eminence. 


‘ . ‘ } fthe rr "SCT ho nH! 
\ 1 5, Of a ve at I I } 
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Id t he was sure the I ! f t the hour he had appoint 
I ‘ which l nd that I should have 
4 t VW l gz this secretary related 
< ‘ 
| e Sa t e ft | sa 
‘ 5 \ > t ‘ 5 Tel en ipl 
kilf j ! 
| >» Ui 
VV ‘ 
p I i Kal 
f ot perf 
' t M i i é ' 
I al Maye > 
\ yea 
t iv met " 4 t ] 
al Maye 3 ¢ t 
nagil ey SSA hacl at ¢ 
r n r la ! t { } I " 
our Maijes I f ! i ! 
‘ ss, I s of an 
1 wit! ut I i ul 
M S| 
i al N Em] ty I i u 
ly tak t Yea f Fo 
hin lf ot t al i wihul loin 
) D and t Im ial M . 
I 31 \ A a ‘ at ¢ ant le, at the | ( 
( ve ull capac Bot 
t | imu ! t ( COV th \ lertul t 
t I , | h numa f , as well 
| Db Fost I . ail t port 
, al Count becam rit he was not consult 
aD} would it have f Fra , it I le minister had |} 
bv t at an’ i I i n | ul that tl 
nes ¢ < } t hi 1 i t sich he cag 
able ( Tr fii ali the « ts ot I irope, al 
‘ fidenti retalr t fetter and receive 
famous cyphel nev I ‘ nabi to u it 
nt s I cvph ift ards | ed ot t ervi 
f the ng! rank, connected h the I t urt Vol 


iresque Class of persons ¢ illed the Gondolieri 


rr @ives an accurate and rather interesting ad 





mime 


ipanied Buona; 
Egypt He 


< 
pos tively 
that befel the S 


d their st 


] 


( xploits are 
sty Ol Naples 
isa quest on 


re soly 


amusements 


are most 
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his clory ' “eby, from demonstration, be able 
and of the claims 
such a sovereign ha o th pe f h subjects, or of his ministers 
hye rt } 


wn judgment as the r har te of this king, 
ih, with all his weak: dinand is allowed t a rou nan 
st lham, Lady Ha 


} 
th 


ially Ss ngular 
beach at the 

with the 
had eve 

on shore it 
immortal Canova’s 
pe ssession of the 
“i from a nat 


1 school, and | 


beautiful theatr 
it him, scalding hot, an 
one of the upper boxe 


» the opera or ballet, he 
cts; and those ho 


head over heel 


these 
woman form one 
nass of biography. Considering 
desperate associations of her ea! 
her time, nor of any other, ex! 


singular powers for sust 


strangely raised. Her private cor 


omipg a wile, was . 





unweanred verance 

vwod-will to the « 11)S¢ ol OF i 5 ! will not 
juited, because we | »a strong 
, 


must be 


h government 

reasons ot 
istactory ert 
} 


ss than 
last and great 


ubited artifice 


i 


nd \ 


inpardonable : 
f ! bilalii 


i” s attentions 
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in the space of tour-and-twenty hours, she would provi le for her a retrea 

















a convent, according to her wis ; Paking then a valuable ring from her fir 
her majesty presented it to the fair supplicant, inr n for the confider 
had so disinterestedly reposed in her; and on reaching the palace, she sent in 
nediately for Sir William Hamilton 
“As might be expected, the result was in implicit compliance with the wv f 
ta supplic ating queen, 1 behalf of his a 8 it is very probable, that S 
William only wanted a stimulus of this kind, to justify him in putting into et 
tion an act which he had long meditated, and w h he as Only deterred fre 
| , from the fear ot torteit gt h 1 favour which | t a urt, and 
with it lus situation, as well as a dread of the rid ile to wl nh Id be sul 
ected, from the disparity between the parties, bot ) point of birth and of year 
But, having thus obtained the roval sanction, | tt better of \ vy othe 
ruple; and, sending for Miss Emma, informed her, the presence of t jueen, 
that she was now the wite of his choice, and s! ld, ut loss of t ma 
#0 by law At this sudden and unexpected pie« tf good fortu th lad 
fainted with joy, and was not relieved until a ‘sea of copious pearls, w son 
all tears,’ came to her assistance 
“From that moment, however, Lady Ha t , in con juence f her bea 
fie talents, and he! good conduc , ¢ ‘ Lt st m of every o1 wi was a 
juainted with her, and became the confid ul companion of tl Queen 
Naples and even the old ruff , as the k sed to call the mother of I 
Hamilton, was frequently nt for na f rn stva ié pa - | 
il. p. ¢ 
I 
The following anecdote is worth rec rding, A 10 coin 
dence. It is not, however, unlikely that modern art assisted ir 
this prophetic likeness 
“ Having mentioned the great man w the year q ame emperor of 
by right of nquest, | must | ye allow t ‘ short a I 
> | ASS 
ict 
at his ’ 
erial 
p ‘ 
f Cha 
( 
y 





Thus foes on the work, det uling incidents, observatlie¢ i 
isms ind in some instances si indals he 


ness Solari, an English woman domesticated in Italy till, whatev 


i 


her heart be, her manners, conceptions, and remembra » are 


oughly Italian, has evidently gathered together all e si 
things that passed across her memory Ot these 
Vor. VI. No. 32.—Mauseum » A 
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tremely amusing, some probably false, many unquestionably true 
and a few probably deserving of suppression An English eyes 
cast over a reprint of her book, would be of the highest use to 
res! value, and its general reception. It is, however, these draw 





backs excepted, the most readable book that we have lately se¢ | 
on Italy 


FROM THE Ff NBUT H MAGAZIN 


Bay Leave By T. C. Smith Edinburgh: Constable and Co 


an} 1824. 


~~ 


So much poetry, and rood poetry, too, 1s now ushered into the 
world, only to be forgotten, that if the doctrine of the calculatioi 
of chances we re to be applic d to the subje ct. the result would pre 
sent an ay prospect to the candidates for poetical fame 
And yet, with such a prospect before them, and 1n defiance ol de 


palling 


on itself, we have no doubt that they could continue to 


increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth, pretty much as 
they do at present, when they are permitted to draw the conel 
ions for themselves And the reason of this we take to be, that 


the noisy pleasure derived trom popularity ts quite a separate mat 


ter from the quiet but seducing enjoyment of composition ; tha 


poetry must be, in a great measure, like virtue—its own rew urd ; 
and that a man may feel very ind 


lat 


fferent as to the given number ol 
copies which he may circulate, while he can secure to himself, 11 


the mean time, the pleasures arising from ‘“ retired leisure,’ and 


the cultivation of all those refined and benevolent feelings whi 





How far this observation may be applicable to the little volume 


Py 
before us we cannot say; but we think it like ly, from the appear 
ance Of many ol the pieces it contains, that in their con positiol 
the author thought much more of giving vent to his own feelings 
and of refining his taste, and reli ving the dryness of other studies 
and duties by this exercise, t 1 of mere writing for the publ 
And hence there is something natural, and unaffected, and pleasing 


—an absence of that artificial excitement, and laboured ex 
altat of feeling, which are the natural result of a desir 


and to captivate that callous and ** many-headed beast, the town:’’ 


and at the same time more care, more correctness, both of thought 
and versification, than is generally to be found in those poem 
which are meant only to meet the eves of friends, and s« Idom des 
tinea to encounter the notice of ar v critic so severe as the author 
himself. The poems, we think, bear a considerable resemblancé 
to those of Mr. Alaric Watts, for whom the author seems to et 


warm admiration 


Une or two specimens will enable our readers to form their own 








Bay Leaves. 


























pinion of Mr. Smith’s little volume. The following are entitled 





: ss 
Memory’s dream of other years 
What thoughts arise! 
\ Life’s buried bliss and wo appears, 
: Like rainbows, shining through the tear 
: Of summer skies 
2 Mut ; ach animating sound— 
Ho lent now 
Phe irls that Beauty’s forehead bound 
| \ fling their lifeless threads around 
; Death’s awful brow 
(a — * : ’ , 
i » aughi ch ek’s w ar™ nny ¢£ 
Is dim and I ile! 
i right eye answerl — 
m tyrant, who would k belo 


were a banquet for De spar 
lo dwell upon 

Wreck of the beautiful and fair 

Lite’s spirit is no longer there,— 


But whither go 


No, Memory, no! thy rlowing dream 
Yields nod light 

Avauls it aught to know the strean 

ot life was gilded by a beam, fal 
Phat ence was bright ¢ 





Death hurries by on pimon fleet 
And mars each bliss 
Dividing friends whose love was sweet f 
Perchance in other worlds to 1 "we 
But not in this 
Why revel, then, like bird obs 
{ pon the de ad 
We know too well that the, ive ec 
And canst thou from the | n 


hat they are fle 


Past vy 1S presen 
Which warmeth not 
Past sorrow like the simoom can 


Our hearts to wither; and jts nan 





i ik the spell " a ‘ 
\ ind my soul 
Va '—-Death only can 


We are sure our readers must like our next specimen. It 1s fit 
f noetical feeling and harmonious versification 


1 k not, beloved! time can break 
Che spell around us cast 
‘yr absence from my |! ym take 


| , hal vw at th 
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My love is not that silvery mist, 

From summer blooms by sunbeams kis 
Too fugitive to last— 

A fadeless flower, it still retains 

Che brightness of its early stains 

Nor burns it like the raging fire, 
In tainted breast which glows 

All wild and thorny as the briar, 


Without its opening rose 











A gentler, holier, love is mine, ' 
Unchangeable and firm, while thine i 

Is pure as mountain snows; f 
Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 


A spell o’er Love’s immortal wreath 





And now, when grief has dimm’d thine eye 
And sickness made thee pale : 
rhink’st thou I could the mot fiy, 
And leave thee to the gale 
Oh no'—may all those dreams dey rt 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 
if now my bosom fail ; 
Or leave thee, when the storm come : 


To bear its turbulenc« alone. 
Let others change when Fortune fli 
I cannot change like them 
Let others mock the tears which rise, 
I can’t thy grief condemn 
Tho gh tre m the tree the bloom has pa 
Still fond and faithful to the last, 
I’ll twine around the stem 
And share the fate, whate’er it be, 
Reserv’d by destiny for thee 





The ivy round some lofty pile 
Its twining tendril flings ; 

Though fled from thence be Pleasure’s sm 
it ye t the fonder cli gs 

As lonelier still becomes the plac 

Che warmer is its fond embrace, 
More firm its verdant mngs 

As if it lov’d its shade to rear, 


- ’ 
O’er one devoted to cd« pair 





Chus shall my bosom cling to thine 
Unchanged by gliding years; 

rhrough Fortune’s rise, or her decline 
In sunshine or in tears 

And though between us oceans roll, 

AY 1 roe ks divide us, st ll my s¢ al 
Can feel no jealous fe ars, 

Khng ina hes like thine, 

Love’s uncontaminated shrine 








I ne, though bathed in sorrow’s de‘ 
Che dearer far art thou 

I lov’d thee when thy woes were few, 
And can I alter now 

hat face, in jov’s bright hour, was faj 

More beautiful since grief is there, 
rhough somewhat pale the 

And be it mine to soothe the pain 

I pressing on thy heart and bra 


+ ‘ 


love' my breast, at sorrow’s cal! 


Shall tremb! like thine ow! 
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if from those eyes the tear-drops fall 
They shall not fall alone 

Our souls, like heaven’s aerial bow, 

Blend every light within their glow, 
Of joy or sorrow known 

And grief, divided with thy heart, 

Were sweeter far than joy apart 


We shall quote the opening stanza of another piece. The im 
ation of Byron’s affecting verses, ‘“* There’s not a joy that time 
‘an give like that it takes away,’’ is perhaps a little too visible, the 
resemblance in some cases extending to the adoption of particula: 
images, but they display, we think, very considerable powers « 


language and versification. 


Think not because the eye is bright, and smiles are laughing th 
The heart that beats within ts lig ht, al 1 fr i m pain a i 

A blush may tinge the darkest « cl yud, ere Sol’s 

And underneath the sunniest smile may lurk t widest heat 
Mirth’s sudden gleam may light the cheek t! h joy be fa 

As blossoms oft adorn the tree that’s ba mgr to decay 

It is but as the var ying hue of Ar pril’ Ss Way wart 

A sun-beam bursting brightly throug rh, w he n all behind ! 

For there are pangs the sorrowing heart will oft in darkness sh 
That lurk within its lonely depths like light n the cloud 

As falls our shadow on the path when bright the sun-beams glare, 
Whichever way our thoughts are turn’d, that darksome 
Though brightly o’er the hollow cheek, th the laugh k 
Like bubbles bursting on the breast of Acheron’s dark lake 

They are but outward signs to hide the deadly | e feel 

As o’er the lone and m uld’ ring tower the rose { t to ste 


Mr. Smith succeeds very well in that which the Italians call the 
est of a poet, and which the indifierent success of most of om 
English writers shows at least to be a matter of very considerable 
dificulty—the composition of the sonnet He seems to be well 
acquainted with Italian and Spanish literature, and is aware how 
much the effect of these little pieces depends on the exact observance 
of those recurrences of rhyme, which Petrarch, who borrowed 
them from the Sicilians, has now inseparably associated with the 
idea of a good sonnet. This one we think is very pleasing and 
classical. It is addressed “‘ro aA STREAM NEAR VALLS, IN CATA 
marie ga 

Whoe’er thou art, that o’er this stream pres 
Winding its course soft murmuring through the va 
Accept my thanks; for with thy crystal tides 
This wearied frame does spirits new 


Long may the stream, that now so gently glid 
On its sweet banks the laugh ng s me: ha 

And, while its willows tremble or sides, 
Catch through their drooping leav e fragrat 

For ne’er did Pilgrim clearer stream survey, 
Trickling through mossy grot, or verdant p! 


Nor rill, or fountain, in the blaze of day, 
A hue so bright, or wave so cool reta 
rhough now |! leave thee, never to retu 

My memory still shall bless thv |! ! 


















90 The Grave of Marion. 


The volume concludes with a fragment of a Romance of Chi- 
valry in the Spenserian stanza, which also contains some powertul 
verses; but we like Mr. Smith best in his less elaborate, and more 

ceasional compositions. 


PROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE 
THE GRAVE OF MARION. 


tr} wind come whistling o’e he wa 





he sand-cloud rises high; 


ur peril is not wholly past, 
Our foes are pressing nigh 
A little farther on, my love, 
A little farther on 
She does not speak—she does not move 


My love at last is gone! 


[ press thee to my burning breast, 
N lush is on thy brow 

rhose gentle arms that once caress’: 
Fall round me deadly now 

rhy lips have still their hue—but chil 
he spirit of their kiss— 

I lay my hand upon thine heart, 


ris cold at last to this! 


We were young, and closely twir 
Like twin flowers of Love’s spring , 

But one the poison blast has pined, 
And one lives sorrowing 

Heart of my heart! I would I wer 
Unilov’d of thee again— 

leave thee as I met thee, fair, 

And waste in silent pain 


Were we beneath a Christian he 


Within a Christian land, 
A fairer shrine to thee were giver 
Than this bleak bed of sand 
Yet thou wert single in thy fa 
And single in thy worth, 
And thou shouldst die a lonely 


And lie in lonely earth ! 





And now I’ve laid thee to thy rest, 
My last look now is given— 
lhe sand is smooth above ‘thy br 

And mine is still unriven 


No winding sheet—no matins meet 
rhy penshed love can have— 
But a lover’s sighs embalm thy cors 
A lover’s tears thy grave ! Oscar 
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fle Rey. W. L. Bowles is preparing for the press, a Reply to some Observations 
Mr. Roscoe, s recent edition of Pope’s Works. 
Che Rev. Mr. Newcome has nearly ready for publication a Life of Archbisho; 


shary It will be « mprise d in two octave volumes, and a Portrait of the Arch 
la npany t Memo 

















Lilerary and Scientific Intelligence. 


rmons and Charges, by the Right Rev. Father in God, Thomas Fanshaw Mid 


tleton, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta; with Memoirs of his Life. By Henry 
Kay Bonney, D. D. Archdeacon of Bedford With Portrait, &c. are in the press. 


Sé 


rhe Writer’s Clerk, or the Humours of the Scottish Metropolis; in 3 vols. 
The whole Works of Edward Reynolds, D.D. Lord Bishop of Norwich, now 
irst collected, in 6 vols. 8vo. (uniformly with the Works of Bishops Taylor and 
Beveridge); with a Life of the Author, by Alex ander Chalmers, Esq. and a finely 
engraved portrait 
»y subscription, the Ar 





Mr. Ugo Foscolo has issued proposals for pul 
ent Italian Poets, with Biographical Notices, &c. 
Memoirs of Count Segur, Ambassador from France to the Court of Prussia 
Written by himself 


The whole Works and Correspondence of Sir 
r 








of Norwich; with critical and explanatory Notes and Observations, by Sir Keneln 
Digby, Dean Wren, Lefebvre, Keck, Moltkenius, and others lo which will 
prefixed, the Life of the Author, by Dr. J hn ; with copious ar 

additions rhe whole care fully revised, collated in many sta 





MSS. and interspersed with Notes and Obse1 

Member of the Wernernan Society of Bdinburg 

A work is in the press, entitled, Don Esteban, or Memoirs of a Spaniar Wr 
by tims if 

Dublin University Prize Poems, with Spanish and German Bal 

on by Mr. Dounes, of Lrinity Colle 


unced for publica 


rhe Legend of Genevieve; with other Tales and Poems. By D 


volume | ost 5VO 


Historical Notices of Scottish Affairs, luring the reigns of Charles II. and Jame: 
tay : 


VIL, extracted from the Manuscripts of Sir John Laux 
vols. 8vo 


é 


The Lyre a collection of the most approve 1 English, Irish, and Scottish S 


Ancient and Modern. Vol. Il 
Che Legends of Galloway; being a Series of Traditions, illustrative of its A) 
; “ 
it History, Customs, and Manners, Local Superstitions, &c. in one vol. 12m«¢ 
by Captain James Denniston, Creetown 


Der Freischutz; or the Seventh Bullet A Travestie of this Popular Onera 


with the Songs, Music, &« Illustrated with twelve etchings, by George Cruik 
shanks, drawn Dy an Amateur Price 5s, 6d.; fin paper, 7 ¢ coloured, 8 
vel proofs on India pape r, 10s. 


Mr Hogg the Author of the * Queen’s Wake,” will very slx rtly bring forwa 
his Queen H ‘ 


acon ¢ xe has in the press the Historv of the Administration of the Rig! 











hd g 
Hon. Henry Pelham, drawn from Authentic Sources; with private and o1 gina 
Corresp lence, from 1743 to 1754. In 2 vols. 4to., with a Portrait 

The Cambrian Plutarch; or, Lives of the most eminent Welchmen. In one vol 
8y By M. H. Pa 

The forthcoming Life of Sheridan, by Mr. Moore, is in a state of considerab! 
forwar ss 

Miss Benger is employed on Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
and | unfortunate Family, with Sketches of various Royal and Lllustrious Cha 
ra ng the Phirty Years’ War 

Ihe long-expected “ Tales of Irish Life” are nearly ready for publication 
rr} will be illustrated with Engravings by Messrs. Thomson, Hughes, and Bor 

1 their best style, from designs by George Cruikshan 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of anecdotes and actual narratives, with sug 

gestions on Mental Distress; by the Rev. Solomon Piggot, M. A. Rect f Dun 


stable, and author of several works, will appear in a few days 
An English Translation of M. Mollien’s Voyage dans la Répu 


in 1822-3, is, we understand, in some forwardness. M. Mollien is distinguishes 























Revolu 
habitants 
In the 
Progress 
A rm gt 


wus Wor 
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ain 1818, His present work not only embraces a livei) 

on of this interesting province, together with an historic sketch of th 

m; but gives an account of the industry, trade, and agriculture of its i1 
and of their manners, habits, moral and social condition, &c. 


list of works announced as at this time in press, we are glad to recognis¢ 


ive Lessons; or, Harry and Lucy concluded, by Maria Edgeworth 
he writers of the present generation, we hold this lady as one of the 
we think we might say the greatest) benefactresses of society Her va 





ks are applic able to the Educational development and cultivation of the 
t 





human mind, from the first dawnings of infant intellect to the period of its full 
aturity; and wi those of her works which, from the kind of interest they are 
ulculated to excite, seem only to be addressed to the imagination, and designed 
uw en tot tl m ve ]-re ading youth of both sexe s, have a powertul ter- 
dency t enlarge the unde rstanding and improve the heart; those apparently 
more humble productions, so admirably adapted to the circle of the nursery, may 
ul W 1 interest and pront by the scholar and the parent of the most culti- 

vated 3 and maturest judgme 
Ala A. Watts, Esq. Editor of the Literary Souvenir, has in the press, about 
ein o hick vol. 8vo., clos ly but elegantly printed, a compilation, 


_— 
‘ 
| e J 


! 
‘ : 
si 
i 
ir ap! 
1} 





’ tical Aibum,; or, R sgister of Modern Fugitive Poetry, orig nal 


t fair autl f t Improvisatrice, has in the press the Trouba 
Spanis Maid i t P ns 

S; f Lord Byron have been printed, from the copies 

»v his Lordship tor pubhe it } rhey are oO! ly three Ihe first deli- 

Fe ry, 1812, on the “ Frame Work Bill, vhich he charactenzed 

Ds, s t t those, prepared by the employing and representations of 

clas t the restmction and regulation of the emp! yed, might also 

! 1) as “fit only to carried into effect by a jury of butchers, with 

flreys t rect them,” the next, April 21, of the same year, on the 


Jonoughmore’s motion on the Catholic Claims; and the other on pre- 
ajor Cartwright’s petition for Parliamentary Reform 


€ Sce By the Author of Bachelor and Married Man, & “ec. 3 vols 


oming Life of Sheridan, by Mr. Moore, is in a state of considerable 


rer employed on Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
fortunate Family, with Sketches of various Roval and Lilustrious Cha 


iring the Thirty Years’ War 


LIST OF NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 





’ Love-Lette f Mary Queen of Scots, 8vo, 15e.—St ired of the Bass, and othe 
5 ’ " Thoughts, crown 8vo . 6d.—Gambier'’s Int tion to the Study of 
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